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Accidental Death of an Anarchist 


© INTRODUCTION 


BRIEF BIOGRAPHY OF DARIO FO 


Dario Fo was born and raised in the Italian Alps, where his 
mother was a shirtmaker and writer, and his father was a 
railway station master and amateur actor. As a child, Fo spent 
countless hours listening to local fishermen and glassblowers 
tell jokes and tall tales, which inspired an early interest in 
comedy. While studying art and architecture in Milan during 
World War II, he was drafted into the army. But he refused to 
fight for Mussolini and Hitler’s fascist cause, so he ran away 
from camp and started working with his father to help Jewish 
refugees secretly escape to Switzerland instead. After the war, 
he quit his architecture studies and took up acting and painting 
instead. He began performing comic monologues on the 
national radio, then transitioned to the stage. After briefly 
working in Rome’s film industry and then returning to Milan to 
continue putting on plays, Fo and his wife, the actress Franca 
Rame, finally achieved international recognition for the 1959 
play Archangels Don't Play Pinball. Fo and Rame spent the next 
decade working in the commercial theater. But due to the 
political messages in their work, they faced attacks, censorship, 
and even a travel ban by the U.S. government. In protest, they 
decided to quit mainstream theater and found an independent, 
collectively run theater company instead. They set up a 
headquarters and community center in an abandoned Milan 
building, then started traveling around Italy, putting on their 
work in small, often improvised venues for working-class 
audiences. They continued doing so for four decades, even as 
the police raided their plays, the people they lampooned sued 
them, and a fascist militia even kidnapped and raped Rame. Fo’'s 
most famous plays include Mistero Buffo (1969), Accidental 
Death of an Anarchist (1970), and Can't Pay? Won't Pay! (1974), 
which have been translated, adapted, and performed all around 
the world. But he also wrote dozens of other satires mocking 
figures as diverse as Italian prime minister Silvio Berlusconi, 
Christopher Columbus, and even the Pope. In what was widely 
regarded as a shocking and unconventional decision, Fo was 
awarded the 1997 Nobel Prize in Literature—and he spent 
much of his acceptance speech mocking his audience. He also 
ran for Mayor of Milan in 2006 but finished second in the left- 
wing coalition primary. He continued writing and producing 
new work until his death in 2016. 


HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


Like most of Dario Fo’s plays, Accidental Death of an Anarchist 
satirizes real events in order to critique modern industrial 
capitalism and state bureaucracy. In 1969, a bombing at Italy’s 
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National Agricultural Bank headquarters killed 17 people. 
Three days later, Giuseppe Pinelli, an anarchist whom the 
police suspected of planning the bombing, died after 
mysteriously falling out the police station window. As Fo 
predicted in the play, later investigations would reveal that the 
Ordine Nuovo, a neo-fascist organization with deep links to the 
police and military, was actually responsible for the bombing. 
They hoped to pin attacks like the bombing on Communists, 
then use these attacks as an excuse to persecute left-wing 
activists and make the public more receptive to militarization 
and authoritarianism. With roots in Mussolini’s totalitarian 
Fascist dictatorship, their long-term goal was to reestablish the 
same kind of government in the future. What Fo could not have 
known when he wrote and staged this play in 1970 is that 
similar attacks would continue for more than a decade, 
throughout the so-called Years of Lead, with bombings (mostly 
by the far right) assassinations (mostly by the far left) becoming 
regular features of Italian political life. In fact, in 1972 after 
Giuseppe Pinelli’s death, left-wing assassins killed Luigi 
Calabresi, the police officer who oversaw Pinelli’s interrogation 
(and insisted to the public that Pinelli’s death was a suicide). It 
would take nearly a decade for the Ordine Nuovo members 
responsible for the bombing to be convicted and more than 30 
years for the appeals process to conclude. 


RELATED LITERARY WORKS 


Besides Accidental Death of an Anarchist, the best-known of 
Dario Fo’s roughly 70 plays are Mistero Buffo, a series of 
blasphemous monologues mocking authority and the Bible in 
the style of a traveling medieval jester, and Can’t Pay? Won't 
Pay!, a satire about inflation and economic crisis. His first 
widely performed work was Archangels Don't Play Pinball, which 
mocks modern capitalism and bureaucracy by telling the story 
of aman who marries a prostitute and has to legally register as 
adog to get his identity papers. Some of his most controversial 
and frequently censored works include Mother’s Marijuana is 
the Best, The First Miracle of the Infant, The Open Couple, and The 
Pope and the Witch. The strongest influence on Fo’s approach to 
theater is arguably the Italian tradition of commedia dell'arte, 
and particularly the work of medieval Venetian playwright 
Angelo Beloco, including II Parlamento de Ruzante and 
LAnconitana. But Fo was also deeply influenced by the work of 
other contrarian playwrights, including Eduardo De Filippo, 
Bertolt Brecht, and Molière. Studies of Fo’s life and work 
include Tony Mitchell’s Dario Fo: People’s Court Jester and 
Antonio Scuderi’s Dario Fo: Framing, Festival, and the Folkloric 
Imagination. 
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KEY FACTS 
e Full Title: Accidental Death of an Anarchist (Morte 
accidentale di un anarchico) 
e When Written: 1969-1970 
e Where Written: Milan, Italy 
e When Published: Premiered December 5, 1970 in Milan 


e Literary Period: Postmodernism 


e Genre: Drama, Political Satire, Black Comedy 
e Setting: Milan Central Police Headquarters 


e Climax: The Maniac reveals his true identity, then forces 
Feletti and the audience to choose between letting the 
policemen die and letting them go. 


e Antagonist: The police, corruption, fascism 


EXTRA CREDIT 


The Protest Continues. Fo wanted performers around the 
world to adapt Accidental Death of an Anarchist to their 
contemporary contexts by modifying details in the script and 
adding timely political criticism, as necessary. Even more than 
50 years after the play’s original run, theater companies around 
the world continue to do so, staging Accidental Death of an 
Anarchist in part as a form of protest against police brutality. 


BA PLOT SUMMARY 


Accidental Death of an Anarchist is set in the Milan, Italy police 
headquarters. A few weeks ago, an anarchist suspect, who was 
illegally detained under suspicion of carrying out a major 
bombing attack, conveniently fell out of the interrogation room 
window to his death. After getting himself arrested, the 
Maniac—a mysterious but dangerously unstable man with a 
talent for impersonations—manages to convince the police that 
he is actually the judge overseeing the investigation into the 
anarchist’s death. He forces the officers to reenact the 
anarchist’s interrogation, exposes the countless lies and 
inconsistencies in their story, and reveals their close links to the 
far-right militants who really carried out the bombing. The 
whole time, he mercilessly mocks the policemen’s 
corruption—although they are often too dim-witted to 
notice—and secretly tape-records all the evidence of their guilt. 
At the end of the play, he presents the audience with a fateful 
dilemma that forces them to ask what justice would look like in 
a thoroughly rotten government. 


Act 1, Scene 1 begins with Inspector Bertozzo criticizing the 
playwright, Dario Fo, for his hatred of the police, then 
interrogating the Maniac about the accusation that he posed as 
a psychiatrist and charged steep fees to wealthy clients. The 
Maniac protests that he is perfectly qualified, thanks to his 

“twenty years of intensive training” in lunatic asylums, and 

argues that the university position listed on his business card 
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cannot be taken literally because of the punctuation. He avoids 
getting handcuffed by dubiously quoting the penal code, which 
not even Bertozzo and his Constable seem to know. Then he 
starts running around like a dog, claiming to have rabies, and 
threatening to jump out the window, just like the anarchist. 
Bertozzo gives up, kicks the Maniac out of his office, and leaves 
for ameeting. But the Maniac returns. After tossing several 
petty criminals’ police files out the window, he answers a 
phone call from Inspector Pissani, who explains that Magistrate 
Malipiero from the High Court is coming to investigate the 
anarchist’s death. Imitating Bertozzo, the Maniac laughs and 
blows araspberry into the phone, then hangs up and pulls a 
judge costume out of his bag of disguises. Bertozzo returns to 
kick the Maniac out of his office, and then Pissani comes by to 
punch Bertozzo in the face. 


In Act 1, Scene 2, the Maniac meets Pissani, the police 
Superintendent, and a Second Constable in the interrogation 
room where the anarchist fell out the window. After talking 
nonsensically about how Pissani seems sexually repressed, he 
introduces himself as Magistrate Malipiero and exchanges a 
fascist salute with the Superintendent. The police claim that a 
sudden anxiety attack (or “raptus”) drove the anarchist to 
suicide, so the Maniac asks them to reenact the interrogation. 
(He plays the anarchist.) The officers admit that they don’t have 
any evidence—they just think the anarchist’s guilt is “self- 
evident.” They falsely insist that one of the anarchist’s 
associates admitted to the bombing. They also falsely claim to 
have disproved the anarchist’s alibi, then admit to the Maniac 
that they never even investigated it. Finally, they suggest that 
the anarchist admitted guilt by jumping out the window. 


The Maniac blames the officers’ lies and omissions for causing 
the anarchist’s “raptus” and promises to punish them. The 
police hastily give him a new, corrected version of their 
statement—which claims that the interrogation ended four 
hours early—and complain that, as policemen, their job is just to 
follow orders and suppress “the subhuman filth” (like anarchists 
nd communists). The Maniac declares the policemen’s careers 
ver and tells them to consider jumping out the window, too, 

nd Pissani nearly does. The officers continue their new 
tatement, in which they claim to have comforted and 
ympathized with the anarchist. Mocking the policemen’s 
bsurd, childish story, the Maniac forces them to sing an 
narchist protest song with him. 


Oo o 


0 a Uy & YW 


The Second Act continues where the last one left off. The 
Maniac asks when the policemen started beating the anarchist, 
but Pissani claims that they never did—they just told the man 
jokes. The Maniac mocks him, explaining that this must be why 
he once heard screams coming from a police station: the 
suspects were laughing at the interrogators’ jokes. When he 
asks how the anarchist got up to the windowsill, the Constable 
claims to have grabbed the anarchist’s foot and pulled off his 
shoe. But the Maniac points out that the anarchist died with 
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two shoes on and sarcastically asks if the anarchist had three 
feet. Frustrated, the policemen get into an argument, during 
which Pissani angrily blurts out that the Superintendent 
pushed the anarchist out the window. 


The phone rings: the journalist Maria Feletti has come to 
interview the Superintendent about the case. The policemen 
decide that they want the Maniac present and ask him to 
disguise himself as Captain Piccini, a forensics detective. He 
agrees, and after Feletti arrives, he returns to the stage ina 
ridiculous pirate’s costume, including an eye patch and a 
wooden arm and leg. In her interview, Feletti points out that 
other prisoners complained about being dangled out the 
window, that someone called an ambulance to the police 
station five minutes before the anarchist fell out the window, 
and that the anarchist’s neck was covered with bruises. The 
aniac proudly announces that the police beat the man on the 
neck, then called the ambulance after he stopped breathing. 


Bertozzo arrives with a replica of the bomb from the attack. 
Realizing that the Maniac is not Captain Piccini, he repeatedly 
tries to alert the Superintendent and Pissani, but every time, 
they kick him and cover his mouth before Feletti can figure out 
what he’s trying to say. Feletti asks Bertozzo about the bomb, 
and he foolishly agrees that someone in the military probably 
made it. Feletti asks why the police only investigated the 
anarchists, and not the well-organized fascist militias. Further, 
she points out that of the ten anarchists in the cell they 
investigated, three were undercover policemen and one was a 
spy from a fascist group. She notes that fascists have been 
found responsible for almost all the recent terrorist attacks in 
Italy. 


Bertozzo suddenly realizes who the Maniac really is, attacks 
him, and accuses him of having a fake glass eye and “a false, false 
leg” The other officers don’t understand, so Bertozzo 
desperately takes them hostage and shows them the Maniac’s 
police file. Meanwhile, the Maniac lectures the audience about 
police repression and government's corruption, using examples 
from the current political situation wherever the play is being 
performed. The other actors complain about him straying from 
the script (even though this is all in the script). The Maniac plays 
back his tape of Pissani admitting that the Superintendent 
murdered the anarchist, then takes off his disguise. Feletti 
recognizes him as a militant left-wing sportswriter, Paulo 
Davidovitch Gandolpho. 


The Maniac pulls out Bertozzo’s replica bomb, which he has 
outfitted with a detonator, and makes Bertozzo handcuff 
himself to the window along with the other police officers. He 
explains that the bomb will explode in five minutes, then spends 
those five minutes in a detailed political debate with Feletti 
about whether violence is justified for the sake of a workers’ 
revolution. He gives her the keys to the policemen’s handcuffs, 
tells her to decide whether to free them or let them die, and 
then runs off to speak directly to the audience. Feletti leaves 
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and the bomb explodes, killing the policemen. But then the 
Maniac reappears and tells the audience that they must see 
both endings. The scene resets, Feletti returns, and this time, 
she frees the policemen—who then handcuff her to the window 
instead, leaving her to die in the blast. “Whichever way it goes,” 
the Maniac tells the audience in conclusion, “you've got to 
decide? 


2: CHARACTERS 


Maniac - The Maniac is the play's mysterious protagonist. As 
the kind of fool or jester character for which Dario Fo is 
famous, the Maniac takes on a series of different identities. In 
the first scene, he describes himself as a professional actor in 
the “the theatre of reality? while Inspector Bertozzo identifies 
him as a madman with a knack for impersonating various 
professionals (like surgeons, army captains, and psychiatrists) 
and a history of long stays in lunatic asylums. But later, the 
Maniac convinces other characters that he is Magistrate 
Malipiero from the High Court, Captain Piccini from the 
forensics department in Rome, and even Inspector Bertozzo 
himself. He outsmarts the police officers at every turn, 
revealing their lies, moral weakness, and lack of imagination, all 
while mocking them in sophisticated ways that they do not 
understand (but the audience does). At the very end of the play, 
it becomes clear that he isn't a lunatic at all, but rather an 
activist who was impersonating a lunatic to infiltrate the police 
and avenge the anarchist’s death. Journalist Maria Feletti 
identifies him as the radical sportswriter Paulo Davidovitch 
Gandolpho, but of course the audience cannot know if that i 
his true identity, either, or just another alias. In fact, his real 
identity is all but irrelevant. Fo uses the Maniac’s various acts 
and impersonations not only for comic relief, plot twists, and 
dramatic irony, but also to highlight the theater’s unique ability 
to expose the truth about state power, bureaucracy, and 
capitalism. Indeed, by staging this play throughout Italy, Fo did 
exactly what his Maniac does in the play. He exposes the 
police’s responsibility for both the real-life Piazza Fontana 
bombing and the real anarchist Giuseppe Pinelli’s death, whi 
challenging the legitimacy of the ongoing official investigation. 
It would take decades, but Fo was eventually proven right.) 


n 


a) 


Inspector Bertozzo - Inspector Bertozzo is the policeman who 
interrogates the Maniac in the play’s first scene. He initially 
seems like a responsible, competent detective, but as the 
Maniac taunts and manipulates him, it gradually becomes clear 
that he is actually cruel, unimaginative, and willing to do 
anything to get ahead. When the Maniac turns Inspector 
Pissani against Bertozzo and takes on a whole new set of 
identities in Act Two, Bertozzo becomes the butt of many of the 
play’s jokes. As the police’s resident explosives expert, he shows 
Feletti a replica of the bomb used in the attack and 
inadvertently reveals to her and the audience that the police 
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were actually behind it. Unaware that Pissani and the 
Superintendent believe the Maniac to be Magistrate Malipiero 
and are going along with his ridiculous impersonation of 
Captain Piccini, Bertozzo repeatedly tries to expose the 

aniac. But he doesn’t succeed until the very end of the play, 
when he takes everyone else hostage in an attempt to save 
them. Ironically, much like the Maniac, Bertozzo ends up acting 
unstable and insane in order to achieve totally serious 
objectives. Fo uses this tactic as a metaphor for how the state 
bureaucracy and the police corrupt ordinary people. 


Inspector Pissani - Like Bertozzo, Pissani is a detective with 
the Milan security police. Along with the Superintendent and 
the Second Constable, he is one of the three people who were 
present during the anarchist’s interrogation. Like his 
colleagues, despite appearances, Pissani is more banal and 
sanctimonious than thoughtful or competent. The Maniac 
easily manipulates him, whether by imitating Bertozzo on the 
phone (and starting a feud between the two Inspectors) or by 
drawing him into a series of absurd lies about the interrogation. 
n fact, Pissani is so accustomed to a corrupt, authoritarian 
police bureaucracy that when the Maniac demands that he take 
accountability for his actions, he starts begging for mercy, 
praying the rosary, and trying to jump out the window himself. 
At one point, he admits that the Superintendent pushed the 
anarchist out the window, and the Maniac’s tape recording of 
this moment ends up being his most damning evidence against 
the police. 


The Superintendent - The Superintendent is the stern, sadistic 
head of the Milan security police and Bertozzo, Pissani, and the 
First and Second Constables’ boss. When he first appears, he is 
sweaty, furious, and brandishing a club because he has come 
straight from interrogating (torturing) a subject. He quickly 
establishes his ties to the old Fascist government, and 
throughout the rest of the play, he tries and fails to present the 
aniac and Maria Feletti with a plausible explanation of the 
anarchist’s death. Eventually, it becomes clear that the 
Superintendent pushed the anarchist out the window himself. 
Fo uses the Supervisor’s behavior to show his audience 
something that activists like him had known for decades: 
Fascist forces at high levels of the Italian police and military 
used their positions to stop left-wing movements by any means 
necessary, including by torturing activists and staging terrorist 
attacks. 


The First Constable - The First Constable is the low-ranking 
police officer who serves as Bertozzo’s assistant in the first 
scene. Incompetent, easily manipulated, and interested above 
all in his pension, the Constable does nothing more and nothing 
less than follow orders. In this way, he represents Fo’s view of 
the police as self-interested mercenaries for the rich and 
powerful. In the second and third scenes, he is replaced by the 
equally dim-witted Second Constable (who is even played by 
the same actor). 
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The Second Constable - The Second Constable is the low- 
ranking officer who takes over for the First Constable in the 
play’s second and third acts and serves as an assistant to 
Pissani, the Superintendent, and the Maniac (in his disguises as 
Magistrate Malipiero and Captain Piccini). In fact, the Second 
Constable is played by the same actor as the First Constable, 
just with a ridiculous moustache, and Fo makes several jokes 
about their similar appearance. This functions as a foil for the 
Maniac’s constantly shifting disguises and suggests that people 
who join the police give up their sense of individuality and 
personality to become interchangeable pawns. Indeed, like the 
First Constable, the Second Constable is gullible and simple- 
minded, and his unconvincing lies frequently create problems 
for his colleagues. 


Feletti - Maria Feletti is the political journalist and Communist 
Party activist who comes to interview the Superintendent in 
Act 2 of the play. Professional, impassioned, and well-informed, 
she dismantles the police's official narrative about the 
anarchist’s death and shows the audience that neo-fascist 
militants were likely responsible for the bombing. In this way, 
she serves as a foil for the Maniac and the play itself, which do 
the same through satire. However, the Maniac also criticizes 
Feletti for her faith that publishing the truth can change 
society. In his view, media scandal only gives those in power a 
chance to reform their corrupt system before the people can 
overthrow it. At the end of the play, he forces Feletti to choose 
between letting the policemen die in the bomb blast or freeing 
them—in which case they instead restrain her, leaving her to 
die. Feletti’s dilemma represents the audience's choice 
between fighting to change society or merely waiting for 
institutions to change on their own. Fo also uses Feletti to 
criticize elitist intellectuals’ approach to political change and 
the Communist Party’s willingness to cooperate with capitalists 
and politicians. 


The Anarchist - The anarchist is a railway worker and left-wing 
activist who dies mysteriously in police custody, when he falls 
out a window. In Fo’s play, the Maniac investigates the 
circumstances surrounding the man’s death—the police claim 
that he spontaneously committed suicide, but it becomes clear 
that they pushed him. He is based on the real-life anarchist 
Giuseppe Pinelli. 


The Audience - The characters in Accidental Death of an 
Anarchist frequently break the fourth wall by addressing the 
audience directly. Sometimes they do this for comic effect, such 
as when Bertozzo complains about Fo’s left-wing sympathies in 
the opening scene. But more often, Fo breaks the fourth wall to 
politically engage his audience, whether by mocking the police, 
discussing current events, or showing how the play’s events 
reflect real-world political circumstances. Thus, Fo directly 
involves the audience in his play in order to achieve his primary 
goal as a playwright: shaping working-class Italians’ political 
consciousness. 
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TERMS 


Raptus - “Raptus” (rapture) is an outdated, little-used 
psychological term for a sudden psychotic episode that leads 
someone to commit suicide . In Fo’s play, the police blame the 
anarchist’s death on a “raptus’—by which they mean that the 
anarchist randomly committed suicide, and there is no 
explanation for it. Fo uses this explanation to mock the 
policemen’s corruption and unimaginativeness. 


O) THEMES 


In LitCharts literature guides, each theme gets its own color- 
coded icon. These icons make it easy to track where the themes 
occur most prominently throughout the work. If you don't have 
a color printer, you can still use the icons to track themes in 
black and white. 


STATE REPRESSION AND VIOLENCE 


Accidental Death of an Anarchist satirizes a 
remarkable chapter from the political turmoil of 
1960s Italy: after a deadly bomb attack on a major 
Milan bank, the police detained and interrogated an anarchist 
activist, who died mysteriously after falling out of the police 
station window. The official investigation labeled the death an 
accident, but many activists and intellectuals suspected foul 
play on the part of the police. In Fo’s play, a “certified psychotic” 
and talented actor (the Maniac) convinces the policemen who 
murdered the anarchist that he is actually the judge 
responsible for investigating their conduct. He interrogates the 
interrogators, mocking (and secretly tape-recording) their 
ridiculous attempts to explain the anarchist’s death and avoid 
accountability. The play indicates that the police never actually 
wanted to stop the bombing—in fact, Fo implies that they 
helped carry it out, in collaboration with a far-right fascist 
paramilitary. Rather, the police merely wanted to blame the 
bombing on left-wing activists then use it as an excuse to crack 
down on them. 


o) 


Fo's play not only shows how the police brutalize innocent 
people and face no consequences; it also suggests that their 
real purpose in modern capitalist countries like Italy is not to 
eep citizens safe, but rather to protect the interests of a 
corrupt, wealthy economic and political elite against anyone 
who fights for a more equal political and economic system. 
ndeed, Fo extends his criticism to the whole Italian state, which 
he presents not as a democratic republic created to represent 
and protect common people, but rather as a repressive 
institution with roots in the fascist past. Fo suggests that the 
state's real purpose is to control people so that the capitalist 
class can exploit their labor. Furthermore, the play suggests 
that the capitalist nations that called themselves democracies 
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were just as willing to use underhanded tactics like purges, 
assassinations, and coups d'état as the authoritarian countries 
they labeled unfree. 


REVOLUTION VS. REFORM 


Accidental Death of an Anarchist mostly shows the 
Maniac infiltrate the Milan police headquarters, 
make fools of the police officers, and uncover the 
truth about the anarchist’s death. But in its closing minutes, the 
play takes a dramatic turn. The Maniac reveals that he is not 
actually a “certified lunatic” with a knack for impersonating 
bishops, psychiatrists, and judges, but rather a left-wing activist 
who has been impersonating a lunatic in order to secretly tape- 
record the policemen’s admission of guilt. Before the officers 
can shoot him, he pulls out a bomb—ironically, one the police 
themselves built—and forces them to surrender. As the bomb’s 
timer counts down, he gets into an eccentric political debate 
with communist journalist Maria Feletti, who has come to 
interview the police officers and expose their lies in print. 
Feletti protests that the left can never build a more ethical 
society through unethical means like violence. But the Maniac 
rejects Feletti’s “reformist illusions,’ arguing that public 
criticism only gives the government an opportunity to improve 
its repressive tactics, and political scandals only allow it to 
replace some corrupt bureaucrats with others. Instead of 
political reform, the Maniac wants a workers’ revolution. He 
argues that this may require violence, as repressive capitalist 
states crush peaceful resistors through threats, judicial 
persecution, and murder. 


Fo closes the play by leaving the audience with this age-old 
choice between reform and revolution. The Maniac escapes 
before the bomb goes off, leaving Feletti with the keys to the 
policemen’s handcuffs and the dilemma of whether or not to 
free them. Fo cleverly shows the audience both endings. In one, 
Feletti leaves and the policemen die; in the other, she frees 
them, but then they lock her in their place, leaving her—and her 
investigation into their misconduct—to perish in the blast. The 
play ends with the Maniac returning to the stage and telling the 
audience, “Whichever way it goes, you see, you've got to 
decide” While Fo may appear to side with the Maniac, this final 
line suggests that his true goal is not to tell people what to 
think, but rather to prompt a political debate and inspire his 
audiences to join the political struggle for a freer, more just 
society. 


THEATER, TRUTH, AND POLITICAL 
CONSCIOUSNESS 


Like most of Dario Fo’s work, Accidental Death of an 

Anarchist is not a traditional play designed for a 
passive, uncritical audience to watch through a “fourth wall.’ 
The actors repeatedly call one another by their real names, ask 
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the audience questions, and criticize the playwright himself. Fo 
lets his actors adapt their jokes and political commentary to the 
time and place where they are performing. (For instance, this 
LitChart is based on the 1980 UK edition of the play, which 
adds commentary on the Watergate Scandal and Margaret 
Thatcher.) Fo doesn’t just do this for the sake of artistic 
innovation. Rather, he does so because it enables him to build 
his audience's political consciousness and comment on 
theater’s power as a political tool. 


Fo builds the audience’s consciousness less by sending them 
direct political messages than by forcing them to participate in 
and contemplate the play’s events. This shared experience 
helps audiences understand their collective politica 
interests—indeed, Fo’s traveling theater company famously 
performed his work in small towns all around Italy, then held 
community debates and political meetings immediately after 
them. But Fo also emphasizes theater’s power by suggesting 
that politics is all an act. After all, the Maniac achieves his 
political goals above all through multiple layers of acting: at the 
beginning of the play, he impersonates a lunatic who 
impersonates a psychiatrist, and, later on, he impersonates a 
magistrate who impersonates a detective. Even when Feletti 
identifies the Maniac as a notorious activist at the end of the 
play, it’s unclear whether this is his real identity or just another 
act. And throughout the play, he attacks the policemen’s lies 
about the anarchist’s death through theater—he makes them 
reenact the interrogation, then he mocks all the changes and 
inconsistencies in their story. Even though the audience will 
never know what really happened during the anarchist’s 
investigation, Fo indicates, this should not stop them from 
understanding the real forces at play. Indeed, he suggests that 
the Italian political system is also based on a form of theater: 
politicians, bureaucrats, and judges are just acting when they 
address the public, so the public must look behind the scenes to 
understand where their real interests lie. 

e whose personal and professional lives don’t quite 

align: the bumbling police officers, the righteous 

journalist Maria Feletti, and of course the multi-talented 
Maniac, who convincingly impersonates professionals from 
bishops and army captains to surgeons and High Court 
magistrates. Fo’s critique of labor is clearest of all in his police 
officers. Even though they spend their days torturing activists, 
the policemen are not right-wing fanatics—in fact, they don’t 
care about politics, just about pleasing their bosses and 
receiving their pensions. When the Maniac introduces himself 
as a judge, they exalt him; when he criticizes them, they cower 
out of fear, but not guilt. This is because they view themselves 
as bureaucrats who carry out orders, not free human beings 
whose actions have consequences and moral significance. 


LABOR, IDENTITY, AND HUMANITY 


Accidental Death of an Anarchist is full of characters 
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But if their jobs define them, the Maniac, a master 
impersonator, mocks the division of labor by defining his jobs. 
His impersonations succeed because he exploits a common 
assumption: it’s easy to think that powerful, trusted experts 
choose their positions out of a sense of moral duty and deserve 
those positions because they are talented, righteous, or wise. 
But if even a lunatic can pass himself off as one of them, then 
perhaps these people are actually just as ordinary and 
interchangeable as bureaucrats or factory workers. This is even 
true of Maria Feletti, the communist journalist who hopes that 
publishing the truth will fix Italy's corruption. But the Maniac 
argues that, even if Feletti’s exposé might get a few corrupt 
officers fired, it will do nothing to change the system that 
corrupts them in the first place. In the Maniac’s view, Feletti’s 
job will always prevent her from actually living out her values 
because corporate interests own the media and ensure that, 
whenever “the people want truth,’ the papers just “offer them 
scandal.” By mocking the way that people’s jobs come to define 
them, Dario Fo suggests that the modern capitalist economy 
robs people their freedom and humanity by forcing them to fill 
narrowly defined roles within a complex division of labor. 


£3 SYMBOLS 


Symbols appear in teal text throughout the Summary and 
Analysis sections of this LitChart. 


THE (REPLICA) BOMB 


Bertozzo’s bomb, which starts as a replica and 

becomes a real weapon, represents the blurred line 
between reality and fiction in this play. When the bomb first 
appears, Bertozzo immediately slips, throws it in the air, and 
terrifies everyone—until he reassures them that it doesn’t have 
a detonator. Fo creates a sense of dramatic tension and comic 
relief by leaving it unclear whether the bomb is real. And he 
also leaves it unclear what the bomb means. Bertozzo claims to 
know exactly how the bomb was built, but nothing about who 
built it. Although Feletti gets him to admit that its creator was 
probably just like himself: a demolitions expert with military 
ties. Again, Fo uses the bomb to tease his audience: is it a true 
replica created for the investigation, an excuse for the 
government to frame its left-wing enemies for the attack, or a 
clue to the bombing’s actual perpetrator—someone in the 
Italian military, or even Bertozzo himself? 


At the end of the play, the Maniac puts a detonator on 
Bertozzo’s replica bomb, turns it in into a real weapon, and, 
ironically enough, blows up the police station with it. One last 
time, the bomb’s power as a dramatic tool is that it appears to 
be fake when it’s real, and it appears to be real when it’s fake. 
Of course, this is the whole purpose of Fo’s play: he uses fiction 
to criticize the police’s very real negligence, abuses of power, 
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and complicity in fascist terror. Indeed, Fo even uses the bomb 
to play a joke on himself: after a play that ends with a left-wing 
radical bombing a police station, what audience member would 
deny that the left could also carry out bombings like the attack 
at Piazza Fontana? 


POLICE FILES 


Police files represent the absurdity of modern 
bureaucracy: it is impractically rigid in some ways 
and incredibly fragile in others. It is rigid because it forces 
people into strict procedures, like basing their perception of 
reality on what is written down in files, not what they perceive 
firsthand. Yet it is fragile because, when those rules fall 
apart—such as when a file does not tell the truth, or simply 
doesn't exist—it offers no solution whatsoever. 


The connection between files, bureaucracy, and the absurdity 
of the modern state is clear from the opening scene, in which 
Bertozzo has no idea how to treat the Maniac until he starts 
reading the man’s police file. Later, the Maniac throws stacks of 
petty criminals’ files out the window to clear their names. He 
recognizes that these people's lives depend on a few papers 
locked away ina government filing cabinet, but without the 
files, there is no record of their crimes. (Notably, when he 
comes back to his office, Bertozzo doesn't even realize that the 
papers are missing.) Similarly, when Pissani and the 
Superintendent reenact their interrogation for the Maniac, this 
is really just an exercise in paperwork. They all brainstorm a 
new version of the story together because they know that, in a 
bureaucracy, what goes into the file doesn’t have to be the 
truth—rather, whatever goes in the file becomes the truth. 
Lastly, the play's concluding scene uses files to mock the gap 
between bureaucracy and reality one last time: Bertozzo gives 
Pissani and the Superintendent the Maniac’s police file to prove 
that he isn’t who he claims to be, but it turns out that the 

aniac isn’t the madman identified in the file, either. (In reality, 
he’s a wily political activist, not a madman.) 


THE MANIAC’S BAGS 


The Maniac’s plastic bags, which contain his 
disguises and secret recording device, represent 
the political power inherent in acting and the theater. When the 
aniac carries them into Bertozzo’s office at the beginning of 
the play, they probably won't attract the audience's attention. 
But when he pulls a judge costume out of them at the end of 
the first scene, and then a tape recorder at the beginning of the 
second, it becomes clear that the props in his bags are the 
secret to his power: they enable him to become anyone at any 
time, fool the people who surround him, and record evidence of 
the police’s crimes. They prove that he isn’t just an errant 
madman having fun at the police’s expense. Rather, even if his 
exact goals aren't evident until the end of the play, the bags 
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show that he has clearly planned out his mission 
beforehand—and that, as the audience should realize, so has 
Dario Fo. 


In fact, just as the Maniac secretly records the policemen’s lies 
and accusations from his unassuming bag full of ridiculous 
tricks, Fo tries to use a Satirical play full of ridiculous jokes to 
pinpoint the uncomfortable truth about the police’s complicity 
in the real-life Piazza Fontana bombing and the real anarchist 
Giuseppe Pinelli’s death. The Maniac uses fiction and disguise 
to expose the police’s cover-ups and corruption, while Fo uses 
his Maniac—and all the other tools available to him in the 
theater—to give the policemen responsible for Giuseppe 
Pinelli’s death the kind of public trial that he knew the justice 
system would not give them in the foreseeable future. 


ee QUOTES 


Note: all page numbers for the quotes below refer to the 
Methuen Drama edition of Accidental Death of an Anarchist 
published in 2009. 


Act 1, Scene 1 Quotes 


@@ BERTOZZO: (To Audience) Good evening. | am Inspector 
Francesco Giovanni Batista Giancarlo Bertozzo of the Security 
Police. This is my office on the first floor of our notorious 
headquarters here in Milan. Notorious following a sordid little 
incident a few weeks ago when an anarchist, under 
interrogation in a similar room a few floors above, fell through 
the window. Although my colleagues claimed quite reasonably, 
that the incident was suicide, the official verdict of the enquiry 
is that the death of the anarchist was “accidental.” Bit 
ambiguous you see. So there’s been public outrage, accusations, 
demonstrations and so on flying around this building for weeks. 
Not the best atmosphere in which a decent nine to five 
plainclothes policeman like myself can do an honest 
inconspicuous day’s work. 


Related Characters: Inspector Bertozzo (speaker), The 
Anarchist, The Audience 


Related Themes: © 5 


Page Number: 1 


Explanation and Analysis 


Fo'’s play begins with Inspector Bertozzo welcoming the 
audience into his Milan office and naming the play’s primary 
subject: the anarchist’s death a few weeks prior. Of course, 
audiences would have immediately recognized that he was 
talking about the real-life case of Giuseppe Pinelli, who died 
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in police custody in December 1969, almost exactly year 
before this play's debut. In the aftermath of the worldwide 
protest movements of 1968, tension between far-left and 
far-right groups was growing in Italy—and increasingly 
spilling over into violence. The Piazza Fontana bombing in 
1969 upped the stakes of this violence, launching what 
historians now remember as a nearly 20-year period of low- 
evel internal conflict. In fact, Fo wrote this play at the very 
beginning of that two-decade period, meaning that few in 
taly were aware that the events surrounding the Piazza 
Fontana bombing and Pinelli’s death would turn out to be 
central to Italian politics for many years. 


The bombing was carried out by right-wing neo-fascist 
terrorists, possibly with ties to the police and 
military—something that left-wing activists like Fo already 
new in 1970, but official investigations would not confirm 
for many years. Yet the police only investigated left-wing 
anarchists in connection with the bombing—including 
Pinelli. Fo leveraged his ties with political activists, 
journalists, and lawyers to gain access to court documents 
and unpublished reports about Pinelli’s death. Then he used 
this research as the basis for this play. So while it is easy to 
think that Accidental Death of an Anarchist is merely based on 
a true story—like many a contemporary Hollywood 
movie—this assumption is actually deeply misleading for 
today’s audiences. To truly understand Fo’s aims and impact, 
contemporary audiences must recognize it as a truth-telling 
mission designed precisely to make up for the Italian media 
and legal system—which were not willing or able to tell the 
full story. 


e@ BERTOZZO: | ought to warn you that the author of this 
sick little play, Dario Fo, has the traditional, irrational 
hatred of the police common to all narrow-minded left-wingers 
and so | shall, no doubt, be the unwilling butt of endless anti- 

authoritarian jibes. 


Related Characters: Inspector Bertozzo (speaker), Maniac, 
The Anarchist, The Audience 


Related Themes: S 


Page Number: 2 


Explanation and Analysis 


After introducing himself, his job, and the subject of the 
anarchist’s death in this opening scene, Bertozzo speaks 
directly to the audience for the first time in the play. He 
makes a derisive comment about “narrow-minded left- 


wingers” like Dario Fo—which is, of course, Dario Fo’s way 
of making a derisive joke about the police. 


n fact, Bertozzo’s comment involves two of Fo’s favorite 
techniques: using irony to mock authority and breaking the 
fourth wall to bring the audience into the play. Most of this 
play's humor depends on irony, particularly when the 
policemen try to behave with the utmost seriousness (but 
turn out looking like fools instead) and when the Maniac 
pretends to be on the policemen’s side (but only to goad 
them into saying indefensible, odious, and self-incriminating 
things). This line is a version of the first case. In fact, while 
Bertozzo rightly predicts that he will be made fun of, he fails 
to realize that it is already happening right now. Bertozzo’s 
disdain for “this sick little play” is Fo’s way of mocking the 
conservatism and prejudice of a certain segment of Italian 
society—including many businessmen, bureaucrats, and 
police officers, who had authoritarian sensibilities that grew 
out of Mussolini’s fascist state. Fo clearly thinks that they 
are the ones motivated by “traditional, irrational hatred.’ 


Similarly, Bertozzo’s direct address to the audience (“I ought 
to warn you”) is typical of Fo’s approach to the fourth wall: 
there is none. His characters frequently speak straight to 
the audience like this and even call one another by their 
real-life (actors’) names. Fo uses this kind of meta-theater to 
emphasize the sense in which his plays are meant to be 
real—not just to tell a real story (one that the papers would 
not publish and the government would not admit), but also 
to have an impact on the real world. By having Bertozzo 
comment on the play’s structure and telling the audience to 
expect “endless anti-authoritarian jibes,’ Fo self- 
deprecatingly confirms that he’s a leftist and tells the 
audience what the play will educate them about. 


e@ MANIAC: Committed sixteen times, same thing every 

time—“Histrionic mania” from the Latin, histriones, “to act 
the part of "—my hobby, you see, the theatre; and my theatre is 
the theatre of reality so my fellow artistes must be real people, 
unaware that they are acting in my productions, which is handy, 
as you see, I’ve got no cash to pay them. 


Related Characters: Maniac (speaker), Inspector Bertozzo 


Related Themes: (©) © 


Page Number: 2-3 


Explanation and Analysis 
After Bertozzo and the Maniac go through the Maniac’s file, 
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the Maniac pulls out some documents that he claims are 
psychiatric reports. He declares that he has spent most of 
his life impersonating others—which is really a form of 
acting—and getting thrown into lunatic asylums for it. In 
literal terms, the Maniac is trying to defend his actions, 
although quite ridiculously so. He is a conman who excuses 
defrauding people by claiming that it was art. 


But below the surface, this is one of Fo’s sly jokes about the 
power of acting and theater. He draws the kind of link 
between acting, madness, and delinquency that has always 
been the cornerstone of stories about jesters and fools. 
amely, because they are mad, outcast, or viewed as comic 
entertainers, jesters and fools can get away with mocking 
and criticizing power. And Fo also suggests that a wel 
intentioned, well-placed act of theater can actually make a 
difference in the world. (This is one way of interpreting the 
aniac’s actions in the play, and it’s also certainly what Fo 
wanted the play itself to do.) At the same time, by referring 
to the ordinary people he meets (and defrauds) as fellow 
actors, the Maniac suggests that normal life is a form of 
theater, too—that modern capitalist society forces everyone 
to act out an assigned role. 


There is one more ironic double meaning here, too. Later in 
the play, audiences will realize that the Maniac is not who he 
claims to be at all—which means that these medical 
documents were all probably fake. The Maniac is actually a 
talented actor pretending to be a Maniac, so when he touts 
his own acting ability in these lines, he’s explaining exactly 
what he’s doing at the moment when he’s doing it. Of 
course, he’s also foreshadowing his character development 
over the course of the play, as he will put on a series of new 
disguises and take on a series of new identities. 


@e@ MANIAC: Ah ah. Strait-jacket or nothing. Article 122 of 
the Penal Code states, “Whoever in his capacity as a public 
official imposes non-clinical instruments of restraint upon a 
psychologically disturbed person in a manner liable to provoke 
acrisis in the disturbance shall incur charges punishable by five 
to fifteen years with forfeit of pension.’ 


CONSTABLE: Ah. (He backs off, terrified of losing his pension) 


Related Characters: Maniac, The First Constable (speaker), 
Inspector Bertozzo 


Related Themes: © © 


Page Number: 6 


Explanation and Analysis 


When Bertozzo tells the Constable to handcuff the Maniac, 
this is the Maniac’s clever response. He claims that it’s 
against the law in Italy for the police to use “non-clinical 
instruments of restraint” on anyone who is “psychologically 
disturbed,’ which means that the policemen can’t handcuff 
him: it’s a “strait-jacket or nothing.” Worse still, any officer 
who breaks this rule will lose exactly what the Constable 
cherishes most: his pension. (But curiously, the Constable 
doesn't seem very worried about the prison part of the 
punishment.) 


Of course, the Maniac is making all of this up. But the 
Constable is gullible enough to believe him—and not 
educated enough to know what the Penal Code actually 
says. Needless to say, Fo is mocking the police’s intelligence, 
and this is part of his broader critique of the Italian state 
and its authoritarian bent. To Fo, the police are not really 
there to enforce the laws and protect citizens—that’s just 
what their publicity team says. Rather, they are a cowardly 
gang of mercenaries whom those in power use as 
instruments of repression and control. They are expected to 
follow orders, not the law—which, the Constable's actions 
suggest, they don’t even know. 


e@ MANIAC: Who wants to be a barrister? | don't want to be 
passive. | don’t want to defend. |’m like you, Inspector. | like 
to accuse, convict, judge and pass sentence. 


BERTOZZO: Never actually impersonated a judge, have you? 
Just for the record? 


MANIAC: Unfortunately the opportunity hasn't arisen so far, 
CONSTABLE: Shame. 


MANIAC: Yes, but oh I'd love to do a judge. You see the thing 
about judges is that they never retire. That’s the beauty of it. 
Your ordinary humdrum sons and daughters of toil, they hit 
sixty and they’re finished, they slow down, get sloppy, sluggish, 
whoops onto the scrap heap—at that very same moment that 
your average magistrate blooms into a high court judge... 


Related Characters: Maniac, Inspector Bertozzo, The First 
Constable (speaker) 


Related Themes: @ © © 


Page Number: 6-7 


Explanation and Analysis 


Like most of this play, these lines operate on several 
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different levels of meaning all at once. There are at least 
three: Bertozzo and the Maniac are bantering, the Maniac is 
criticizing the role of judges in the Italian state, and he’s 
foreshadowing the rest of the play. The Maniac subtly 
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stretching the limits of believability with their story. There's 
also one more metatheatrical joke in this passage: the play's 
opening stage directions specify that Bertozzo’s office is on 
the first floor, so the Maniac probably wouldn't actually die 


insults the Italian police, who abuse their power when they 
“accuse, convict, judge and pass sentence” on suspects (for 
instance, by torturing and killing them). In response, 
Bertozzo reminds the Maniac about his criminal record, and 
then the Maniac explains that a judge would be an excellent 
role for a dedicated actor like him. Of course, little does 
Bertozzo know that the Maniac is actually planning on 
playing one—which is exactly what he will do starting in the 
next scene. At the same time, the Maniac mocks society's 
decision to hand so much power to judges, whom he 
portrays as lazy, selfish, and unaccountable to the public. 


ee@ MANIAC: l'I 
BERTOZZO: Bugger him! l'Il give him a hand. 

CONSTABLE: This place has got a bad enough record as it is. 
We can't afford another one. 

BERTOZZO: You're right, Constable. 

CONSTABLE: | know I’m right. 


ANIAC: And when I’m down there all sludgy on the pavement 
and doing the death rattle and be warned | shall take a long 
time to die and I'll be rattling a lot—the journalists will be 
flocking round and l'Il tell them, rattling away, that you pushed 
me!! (He makes to jump) 


throw myself out! How high are we? | will. 


Related Characters: Maniac, Inspector Bertozzo, The First 
Constable (speaker), The Anarchist 


Related Themes: © 


Page Number: 8 


Explanation and Analysis 


The Maniac threatens to jump out the police station 
window. Bertozzo and the Constable truly believe that he is 
insane and capable of anything, so they panic and rush to 
stop him. In the meantime, he threatens to kill himself, which 
would leave the police department in an even worse public 
relations situation than it was in before. (They would now 
have two suspects mysteriously falling out the window to 
their deaths.) Of course, the Maniac’s threat is also a joke 
about the police’s official explanation of the anarchist’s 
death as “accidental.” Not even a truly insane person would 
die by suicide by jumping out the police station window, the 
Maniac’s behavior suggests—and so the police are clearly 
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if he fell out the window at all. 


@@ MANIAC: Let me stay 

BERTOZZO: Out! 

MANIAC: | can help you. 

BERTOZZO: Throw yourself down the stairs you fruitcake! 
MANIAC: No need to be so rough. 

MANIAC struggles to gain possession of his plastic carrier bags lying 
in a heap by his chair 

BERTOZZO: Put your fucking head under a bus. 

MANIAC: | can help you make subversives talk. 
BERTOZZO: Slash your wrists. 

MANIAC: I can injure without visible signs. 

BERTOZZO: Do what you like! | don’t care! 

MANIAC: | know how to make nitroglycerine suppositories! 
BERTOZZO: OUT!! 


Related Characters: Maniac, Inspector Bertozzo (speaker) 


Related Themes: © © 


Related Symbols: © 


Page Number: 10 


Explanation and Analysis 


Bertozzo eventually gives up on arresting the Maniac and 
decides to let him go. This leads to a comic reversa 
normal dynamic between a police officer and a suspect: 
here, the Maniac is begging to stay under arrest, while 

Bertozzo is trying to kick him out of the pol 


of the 


ice station. Once 


again, Fo is depicting the justice system as upside down in 
order to emphasize its corruption and selfishness. For 


instance, Bertozzo’s behavior indicates that 


the police do 


not really care if the Maniac goes back into the world and 
keeps defrauding people: as soon as he becomes an 


inconvenience to the police, he is not worth 
The police do not seem to view their job as 


their trouble. 
upholding the 


law in general, but rather just going after the people they 
personally view as enemies. Similarly, the services that the 
Maniac offers all speak to the police department's 
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corruption, brutality, and secret political agenda: he can 
help them torture their political opponents or make a rather 
innovative, off-color weapon out of nitroglycerine 
explosives. 


e@ MANIAC: Nobody move. Justice has arrived. 

He empties files out of the window. 

MANIAC: You're free, free, absolutely free! Not so free. 
He opens top drawer of filing cabinet and looks through. 


MANIAC: Oooh | see, the big fish. Pesci grossi! Diamond 
smugglers, drug racketeers. You can all stay there. Where are 
all the little people? | know. 


Closes top drawer and opens bottom drawer. Looks through. 
MANIAC: That’s more like it. Heads! 


Takes an armful of files and empties them out of the window 


Related Characters: Maniac (speaker), Inspector Bertozzo, 
The First Constable 


Related Themes: © ®) © 
Related Symbols: @ 


Page Number: 11 


Explanation and Analysis 


After Bertozzo and the Constable kick the Maniac out of 
Bertozzo’s office, he sneaks back inside and starts tossing 
other suspects’ police files out the window. He makes a 
clear distinction between the ordinary people who face 
punishment for petty crimes and the “big fish” criminals who 
commit more serious offenses but get away without 
punishment. He presumes that the ordinary people are in 
some morally relevant way innocent, likely because they are 
victims of circumstance or police persecution. And he 
suggests that the police deliberately refuse to go after the 
“big fish,’ likely because they have made some kind of 
agreement, but also perhaps because the police are just too 
lazy to dedicate the necessary resources to catching them. 
This line of thinking reflects the rebellious, populist spirit 
that Dario Fo is famous for and hoped to inspire in his 
audiences. 


It’s also significant that the Maniac’s rebellion depends on 
discarding files—this shows how the police bureaucracy is 
fragile as well as violent. Even though it is capable of 
brutally torturing and murdering dissidents, throwing away 


just a few pieces of paper is enough to shut it down. The 
institutions of the state and police depend so heavily on 
formal procedures and reducing human beings to 
documents that, if the paper disappears, one’s crime is all 
but erased—and one can win back one’s freedom. 


@@ (Blows-a huge raspberry down the phone) That was Bertozzo 

blowing you a raspberry, He says you can both rot for all 
he cares, you've stood in his way long enough, about time you 
were re-posted or pensioned off ... Where? ... Where? ... South, 
probably, some flea-infested station in the arsehole of the 
world where the bandits use the fuzz for target practice when 
the melons are out of season... Haha OK, FII tell him. (Phone 
away) ... He says he’s going to push our faces in at the earliest 
opportunity ha ha... (To phone) You and whose army... ? 
(Raspberry) Heil Himmler!! 


Related Characters: Maniac (speaker), Inspector Bertozzo, 
Inspector Pissani 


Related Themes: @) 6 © 


Page Number: 13 


Explanation and Analysis 


When the Maniac impersonates Bertozzo on the phone 
with Pissani, the consequences are marvelous for the 
Maniac but disastrous for the officers. The Maniac tells 
Pissani that Bertozzo wants him sent away to “some flea- 
infested station” in Italy's poorer, unindustrialized south. He 
blows Pissani a raspberry and claims it was Bertozzo, then 
he ends the call with a Nazi salute—a reference to the 
Italian state’s collaboration with the Nazis and the Italian 
right wing’s continued, secret reverence for them. 


The audience doesn’t know anything about Bertozzo and 
Pissani’s prior relationship, but it clearly isn’t the most 
amicable. Pissani takes these comments as insults, not jokes, 
and soon comes over to punch Bertozzo in the face. In the 
next act of the play, the tension between them will help the 
Maniac get what he wants out of them both. It will also 
become the basis for several clever running jokes. In this 
subplot, the Maniac again uses his acting talent to his 
advantage. The story of him acting his way to the top of the 
police department is an extended metaphor for the play 
itself: Fo wants to use theater to intervene in politics. 
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Act 1, Scene 2 Quotes 


@@ MANIAC: (To CONSTABLE again) You got a brother who 


works here? 
CONSTABLE: No. 


MANIAC: (to STAGE MANAGER) Remind me not to appear in 
these cheap touring productions again. Can't even afford a 
decent-sized cast. 


VOICE OFF: Sorry (name of actor) ... 

PISSANI: For Christ's sake. Do you mind? 
MANIAC: Sorry, it’s the touring. 

PISSANI: The greasy breakfasts! 

MANIAC: The nylon sheets. Where were we? 


Related Characters: Maniac, Inspector Pissani, The Second 
Constable (speaker), The First Constable 


Related Themes: E © 


Page Number: 17 


Explanation and Analysis 


The Maniac points out that this new Constable is obviously 
being played by the same actor who played the last 
Constable, just now with a moustache. He takes the 
opportunity to poke fun at the production team itself (even 
though, in many performances, Fo is the one leading it). And 
then he and the actor playing Pissani commemorate about 
their sorry, rootless lives as professional touring actors. 


In this conversation, as in countless other moments 
throughout the play, Fo makes the actors appear to break 
character. It is all scripted, even though it is written in order 
to seem spontaneous. This is curious because there are also 
several places in the script where Fo does ask his actors to 
add their own dialogue, jokes, and political comments to the 
performance. As aresult, audiences cannot tell between 
those scenes, where the actors speak their own words, and 
scenes like this one, in which Fo scripts them to break 
character. Fo blurs reality and fiction in this way to 
emphasize that the political and class dynamics that he 
depicts here are very real—and to connect with the 
audience, which has no doubt experienced them. 


The topic of the actors’ conversation in this passage is Fo’s 
way of calling attention to the fact that the actors are more 
than just the characters they portray—they also have lives 
behind the scenes, and their life and labor conditions also 
have political importance. In a nutshell, he emphasizes that 
they are workers, the class whose interests left-wing politics 
defend. 


@e@ SUPERINTENDENT: Who is this dribbling cretin? 
PISSANI: Professor Marco Maria Malipiero! 
SUPERINTENDENT: What! 

PISSANI: First Councillor to the High Court! 
SUPERINTENDENT: What! 
P 
e 
S 


SSANI: His honour, the judge is here to conduct the new 
nquiry... 
UPERINTENDENT: (To PISSANI) Why didn’t you warn me. (To 
MANIAC) We were expecting you, your Honour, but not so 
soon. 


Related Characters: Inspector Pissani, The Superintendent 
(speaker), Maniac, The Anarchist 


Related Themes: © © 


Page Number: 19-20 


Explanation and Analysis 


When he enters in the second scene, the Superintendent is 
a caricature of a dirty police officer. He is sweaty and 
carrying a club, so he has obviously come from torturing a 
suspect. He doesn't even bother to hide it, which suggests 
that this kind of behavior is perfectly normal at the police 
department. The Supervisor finds the Maniac’s behavior 
offensively stupid and doesn't bother to hide that feeling, 
either. 


But when Pissani identifies the Maniac as Professor 
Malipiero, the High Court judge who has come to 
investigate the anarchist’s death, his attitude completely 
changes. He’s aware that his entrance has probably 
undermined his case that the anarchist’s death was 
“accidental.” He takes his frustration out on Pissani and then 
does his best to flatter and charm the Maniac. His 
willingness to switch from ridicule to worship shows that he 
respects power, not competence or reason. He is willing to 
do anything he is told to please his superiors at work, which 
suggests that he does not think for himself. This is another 
sense in which, to Fo, modern bureaucracy erodes people’s 
humanity. 


e@ MANIAC: “Forth from the sterilising flame... 
SUPERINTENDENT. ...shall burst an instrument of steel.’ 
MANIAC and SUPERINTENDENT: Ssssh! 


SUPERINTENDENT’s eyes fill with wonder and awe at, the 
MANIAC. Comes to attention and clicks his heels. The MANIAC 
winks knowingly. They sing a few bars of the fascist youth song and 
do a few salutes at each other, giggling. 
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Related Characters: Maniac, The Superintendent (speaker) 
Related Themes: © 


Page Number: 21 


Explanation and Analysis 


When the Maniac mentions that he spent part of his 
childhood in Calabria—a province in southern Italy—he and 
the Superintendent lock eyes and then share this unsettling 
moment of connection. As the stage directions indicate, the 
Maniac seems to have convinced the Superintendent that 
they grew up together in the Balilla, the Italian fascist youth 
organization that trained young people in the 1920s and 
1930s. This isn’t just an insult or a joke that police are 
fascists—rather, it’s a serious reminder of how deeply the 
fascist years shaped Italy’s society and particularly its 
institutions. After all, if the Superintendent was really in the 
fascist youth organization, then he probably joined the 
police in the fascist era, through the fascist movement. Fo is 
not merely saying that some police officers in the 1960s and 
1970s have fascist sympathies: he is saying that the fascist 
government trained them from the time they were children. 


e@ MANIAC: What imaginations! Is it any wonder with your 

incredible inventions battering him from all sides that the 
suspect is seized with the most enormous raptus and launches 
himself into space? l'Il be frank. You two are done for. You will 
be charged forthwith with instigating this man to commit 
suicide. 


Both protest. 


Related Characters: Maniac (speaker), Inspector Pissani, 
The Anarchist 


Related Themes: © 5) 


Page Number: 27-28 


Explanation and Analysis 


The Maniac orders the policemen to reenact the anarchist’s 
interrogation and explain the reasoning behind their 
questions and accusations. He points out all their deception 
and lies—which are so obvious that the anarchist certainly 
would have seen through them. (After all, any left-wing 
activist in Italy in 1970 would have known about the police's 
political agenda.) This provides good evidence for what the 
Maniac already knows: the anarchist didn’t jump out the 
window because he was guilty; the policemen pushed him 
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because he was innocent and they wanted to frame him. 


But instead of emphasizing this obvious conclusion, which 
the audience will certainly reach on its own, the Maniac 
instead takes the opportunity to further mock the 
policemen and win revenge on the anarchist’s behalf. He 
accepts their ridiculous explanation that the anarchist 
committed suicide after a “raptus” (psychotic break) but 
insists that the police were clearly at fault. And he declares 
that, as the judge presiding over the case, he will personally 
see to it that the policemen face adequate punishment for 
their abuse of power. This terrifies the officers, who have 
clearly never faced consequences for their actions and 


expect legal 


As always in 
over everyth 


policemen of 


their vicious 


immunity. 


this play, 
ing the 

instigati 
lies, he is 


them. They fall for his 


do exactly w 
his agony by 


PISSA 


SUPERINTEN 


there is a thick layer of irony spread 
aniac says: as he accuses the 

ng the anarchist to suicide through 
actually doing the exact same thing to 
ies quite easily, and Pissani will even 


hat he accuses the anarchist of doing: cope with 


trying to 


DENT: T 


ABLE: 
SSANI: Well 
ONSTABLE: 


SUPERINTE 
MANIAC: 


SUPERINTE 
interrogati 


MANIAC: The 
SUPERINTE 


Yes? 


o. That 


where's 


Here. 


l three give file to MA 


L THREE: The secon 


DENT: A 


lies? 
DENT... 


jump out the window. 


|: The second version. 


ABLE: What second version do you want? 


hat one. 
’s the second first version. 


the first second version? 


IAC 


d version! 


IAC: So there has been a re-writing of events. 


slight correction. 


DENT: We corrected the time of the original 
in which we employed the... 


Er deception strategy. The session 


ended at eight instead of nearly midnight as previously stated. 


MANIAC: You moved everything forward four hours. 


PISSANI: Except the fall from the window. There were 
witnesses to that. 


Related Characters: Maniac, Inspector Pissani, The 
Superintendent, The Second Constable (speaker), The 


Anarchist 
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Related Themes: © T) 
Related Symbols: @ 


Page Number: 29 


Explanation and Analysis 


After the Maniac concludes that the policemen broke the 
rules by lying to the anarchist and declares that they will 
have to face punishment for it, they conveniently produce 
this “corrected” version of their testimony. In theory, this 
new narrative is supposed to exonerate them by proving 
that their lies and manipulation ended four hours before the 
anarchist’s suicide (and so couldn't have caused it). The 
cover-up is so shameless that it is hard to believe something 
like it could ever work—until one remembers how corrupt 
the Italian police are supposed to have been in this era. 
Indeed, the officers’ indifference to the truth reflects the 
police's expectation of impunity. They view accountability as 
a game to win, not a serious obligation to fulfill. When 
caught for wrongdoing, their reaction is not to take 
responsibility and seek restitution, but rather to do the bare 
minimum required to avoid consequences—and usually, 
their superiors let them get away with it because they share 
the same political goals. In this way, Fo suggests that Italian 
society cannot simply expect the police to follow democratic 
principles: it must force them to by changing the structure of 
the whole institution. Otherwise, it will continue to get away 
with presenting fiction as fact—and leaving artists like Fo in 
the ridiculous position of telling the truth that they will not. 


e@e@ PISSANI: We only behaved according to specific 
directives. 


MANIAC: Exactly. “You must provoke the kind of atmosphere in 


which we can justifiably demand greater repressive powers.’ 
That’s what they told you, right? 


PISSANI: They were very persuasive. 


SUPERINTENDENT: The subhuman filth are threatening to 
engulf our beloved country. 


ANIAC: “Society is falling apart.’ 


SUPERINTENDENT: Action has to be taken. | appeal to your 
finer instincts, Kamerad. 


ANIAC: “Strengthen the state’ 
SUPERINTENDENT: Were we wrong? 


squatters, demonstrators, infiltrate the union militants, round 
up activists, fatten up the files, polish your rubber bullets...” 
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Related Characters: Maniac, Inspector Pissani, The 
Superintendent (speaker) 


Related Themes: © 
Related Symbols: @ 


Page Number: 30-31 


Explanation and Analysis 


The Maniac gets the police to admit to their real political 
agenda: to use their power to justify “strengthen[ing] the 
state” and cracking down on the people they call “subhuman 
filth.” Of course, these are two of the central ideas in most 
far-right politics, including Italian fascism: the government 
should amass as much power as possible, and it should use 
this power to “purify” the nation, eliminating groups that 
oppose the nation’s values and control. This is a totally 
different idea of the government's role: rather than 
protecting people's rights and liberties, or creating a free 
and equal society, the fascist government's goal is to 
achieve unity and order through brainwashing, violence, 
and hierarchy. 


Fo's message is clear: even if the Italian state is no longer 
formally fascist, the Italian police is still a fascist institution 
that conceives of its goals in terms of fascist political 
ideology. When they cracked down on student protestors 
and labor organizers in 1968 and 1969, for instance, the 
police were still using the tools and principles of 
fascism—purges, torture, and indiscriminate violence—to 
repress fascism’s traditional enemies (the left). And the far- 
right terrorist attacks of the late 1960s and 1970s, 
including the Piazza Fontana bombing, were designed to 
feed into this project too. By stoking public fears, right-wing 
activists hoped, they could justify expanding the powers of 
the police, military, and state in general. Here, the 
Superintendent all but admits to this approach (which i 
generally called the “strategy of tension’). 


D 
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e@@ PISSANI: He's right! 


He climbs onto the window sill. 
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PISSANI: | can’t bear the disgrace! Famiglia, pardona me! 
SUPERINTENDENT: No! No! No! There has to be another 


way! 

MANIAC: Can't you feel the r 
PISSANI: Oh oh oooh. 
Swaying there, about to jump. 
MANIAC: One great liberatin 


SUPERINTENDENT: (Suddenly) I’ve got it! Don’t panic! I’ve got 


it! 
PISSANI: If | want to panic, l'I 


As he leaps the SUPERINTENDENT grabs him and pulls him back 


In. 


aptus boiling up inside you? 


g leap! 


panic! I’m going! 


Related Characters: Maniac, Inspector Pissani, The 
Superintendent (speaker), The Anarchist 


Related Themes: © cy) 


Page Number: 32 


Explanation and Analysis 


The Maniac threatens the policemen with public censure, 
termination, and shaming. He tells them that their friends, 


that the best thing they cou 
by jumping out the window. 


families, and neighbors will turn on them. Of course, this is 
exactly what happened in rea 
murdered Giuseppe Pinelli became reviled household 
names. And tellingly, the Maniac appeals only to the 
policemen’s sense of self-interest, and not to their sense of 
justice or morality—because they have none. He tells them 


life, as the policemen who 


ld do is to follow the anarchist 
Absurdly, Pissani believes him 


and tries to follow his advice until the Superintendent stops 


him from jumping. 


Audiences might find Fo’s poetic revenge on the police 
amusing and satisfying, but there’s a whole other layer of 


farce here. The Maniac has 


Pissani to act out his own ridiculous lies about the 
anarchist’s death. The Maniac knows that the police are 


lying about the anarchist’s d 


he believes them—or, at least, that he's willing to accept 
their version of events. When actually expected to tel 


turned the tables: he convinces 


eath, but the police think that 


the 


truth, the police’s facade of 
on believing in them. And th 
this situation. 
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e@ MANIAC: Besides being evident garbage your stories lack 

the tiniest vestige of humanity. No warmth. No laughter. 
No pain. No remorse. SING! (Guitars) For God’s sake. Show a 
human heart beating beyond the sordid tangle of lies you have 
eft in your wake. Before it is too late, give the public something 
to believe in. SING! (Cast begin to sing) Sing and they may 
forgive the superficial facts. Three tortured human souls, albeit 
they are policemen, singing their suspect’s song with him to 
cheer him through his darkest hour. The song of anarchy itself. 
“Our homeland is the whole world. Our law is liberty. We have 
but one thought, revolution in our hearts.’ 


Related Characters: Maniac (speaker), Inspector Pissani, 
The Superintendent, The Second Constable 


Related Themes: @ S © 


Page Number: 36 


Explanation and Analysis 


At the end of Act One, the Maniac makes another prescient 
accusation against the police: besides being liars and brutes, 
they are also inhuman. In becoming mercenaries for the 
state, professional torturers and manipulators, they have 
given up their very humanity. They are so cynical and 
brainwashed that they only know how to lie and 
manipulate—they can no longer relate to ordinary people's 
emotions, experiences, and values because they only see 
ordinary people as pawns to use for their own political ends. 
In this way, the police couldn't be any more different from 
Fo and his actors—who dedicate their lives to exploring the 
rich variety of human life and experience. In fact, they only 
get involved in politics as a means to liberate the human 
spirit from oppressors like the police. 


The Maniac follows up his accusation by asking the police to 
prove their humanity by singing an anarchist song. Yet 
again, he cleverly double-crosses the policemen: he 
correctly points out the police’s shortcomings, then 
presents them with a false solution that only makes them 
look even more foolish. The policemen start singing the 
exact opposite of what they actually believe, and this 
underlines how completely the Maniac has taken over them, 
just by convincing them that he’s a judge. The police sing not 
out of genuine emotion but because they think it will 
convince the Maniac to let them go free—and this further 
proves exactly what the Maniac was criticizing them for: a 
lack of humanity. 
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Act 2, Scene 1 Quotes 
@@ MANIAC suddenly turns on them. 


MANIAC: This explains why so many perfectly ordinary, bored 
people suddenly dress themselves up as anarchists and 
revolutionaries—they are completely innocent, they just want 
to get themselves arrested so they can have a fucking good 
laugh for once in their lives. Our cunning anarchist is obviously 
in his grave right now, pissing himself! 


Pause. The irony has got through. 


Related Characters: Maniac (speaker), The Anarchist 


Related Themes: GD 5 © 


Page Number: 42 


Explanation and Analysis 


The Maniac goads the police officers to pile even more lies 
on top of their already ridiculous testimony. He gets them to 
claim that they comforted the anarchist and told him jokes; 
even as they grow more and more confused, they still seem 
to believe that they will avoid consequences merely by 
telling the Maniac (Professor Malipiero) what he wants to 
hear. The Maniac keeps coming up with more and more 
outrageous statements until he says these lines: if the police 
are really nurturing and entertaining the people they 
arbitrarily detain, then clearly, Italy’s whole anarchist 
movement must just be a movement of people who want to 
be arrested and taken care of. 


At last, the police realize that the Maniac is mocking them, 
not helping them. For several minutes, his strange 
comments about the police’s humanity and love for their 
suspects have seemed like advice about how the police can 
polish their testimony and get away with the anarchist’s 
murder. But now, the police see what the audience has 
known all along: the Maniac is really mocking their 
foolishness and corruption by showing how far they are 
willing to take their lies and blind obedience. 


e@@ PISSANI: | was just scaring him. You are the nutter! 
SUPERINTENDENT: I’m a nutter!? 

CONSTABLE: Please. 

PISSANI: Well you bloody pushed him, chum! 


SUPERINTENDENT: Did |? Did I? That is a laugh alright! All on 
my own, was |! 


Suddenly all three realise at the same instant that the MANIAC is 
listening. They freeze. Slowly turn. The MANIAC has a beatific 
smile. Pause. No one speaks. 


Related Characters: Inspector Pissani, The 
Superintendent, The Second Constable (speaker), Maniac, 
The Anarchist 


Related Themes: @) 5) © 


Page Number: 46 


Explanation and Analysis 


The Constable claims to have pulled off the anarchist’s shoe 
while trying to save him from jumping out the window. This 
bald-faced lie immediately runs into a problem: the 
anarchist died with both shoes on. The Constable comes up 
with a twisted lie about galoshes, but the Superintendent 
runs out of patience, and the policemen end up arguing 
about who is in charge and who ordered what. The Maniac 
patiently watches while the policemen accuse each other of 
being the crazy one. 


Eventually, Pissani blurts out the information that everyone 
has been waiting for: the truth about who killed the 
anarchist. The policemen realize that they have just 
incriminated themselves in front of the judge who is 
investigating their behavior—and their inability to control 
their tempers or present a unified narrative is yet another 
comment on the competence and intelligence of the Italian 
police. 


This is the only moment in the whole play when the police 
actually tell the truth—and, fittingly, it’s a mistake. Tellingly, 
despite recognizing this mistake, the policemen continue on 
with their cover-up as before, since they’re so used to 
getting away with corruption that they assume that even an 
admission of guilt will not be enough to condemn them. 


It’s difficult to know whether Fo’s sources specifically 
indicated that the Superintendent was responsible for 
killing the anarchist, or if this is a form of artistic license. 
Suffice to say, most left-wing activists blamed 
Commissioner Luigi Calabresi, whom the Superintendent is 
supposed to represent and who was assassinated in 1972.) 
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e@ [he MANIAC is outrageously costumed. He wears false 
moustache, glasses, wild wig, wooden leg, false hand, eye 

patch, carries a crutch. 

MANIAC: Delighted! 

He proffers his false hand. 


MANIAC: Pardon my stiff hand. It’s wooden. Memento of the 
Algerian campaign. Nasty business. We don't talk about it. 


They stare at his wooden leg. He gives it a slap. 
MANIAC: Vietnam. Green Berets. All past history. Do sit down. 


Slow 


y they all sit. 


MANIAC: (To Audience) No cigarettes please. All dry wood here. 


Right, young woman, don’t mind me. l'Il just park my old timbers 
over here and you get stuck in. What’s the subject? 


FELETTI: Window straddling. 
MANIAC: (He sits awkwardly) Splendid. 


Related Characters: Maniac (speaker), Inspector Bertozzo, 
Inspector Pissani, Feletti, The Audience 


Related Themes: @) Ey) © 


Page Number: 50 


Explanation and Analysis 


When the journalist Maria Feletti comes to interview the 
policemen, they agree that the Maniac should be 
present—but in disguise, so that she doesn’t know his true 
identity. This sets up a characteristically absurd scene in 
which Feletti thinks the Maniac is the forensics detective 
Captain Piccini, Pissani and the Superintendent think he’s 
Professor Malipiero, Bertozzo eventually unmasks him as 
the Maniac, and then Feletti re-unmasks him as the militant 
Paulo Davidovitch Gandolpho. While the audience never 
earns which, if any, of these identities is the real one, the 
aniac’s ability to be anything to anyone is clearly the 
source of his power (and the key to his plot to expose the 
police’s responsibility for Giuseppe Pinelli’s death). 


When the Maniac shows up dressed as Captain Piccini, 

audiences might justifiably wonder if he was running out of 
new disguises. He’s wearing a rather over-the-top pirate’s 
outfit, and he has to resort to ridiculous stories to explain 
away his injuries. Of course, like all of Fo’s wacky jokes, this 
has a serious undercurrent too. Fo is making a moral 
comparison between pirates and the police: to him, both are 
immoral, lawless thieves. With the Maniac’s references to 
Algeria and Vietnam—brutal imperial wars that the French 
and Americans fought to prevent colonized people from 
winning their independence—Fo reminds his audiences that 
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European states (and their police forces) have built their 
wealth and power through piracy and exploitation. The 
aniac tries to dismiss this as “past history,’ but clearly it is 
no less influential on the present than the Maniac’s 
apparent injuries are on him. 


@@ FELETTI: So! Notwithstanding knowing that to handle, let, 
alone make, bombs of this kind probably requires military 


skill, you completely ignored all other avenues of investigation 


nd concentrated your entire effort on the most pathetic and 
isorganised group of anarchists in Italy. 


UPERINTENDENT: Pathetic they may look, but their 


ELETTI: And what do we find behind this cunning facade. 
uperintendent? I'll tell you. A group of ten, one of whom was a 


a 
d 
S 
disorganisation is only a cunning facade. 
F 
S 


spy employed by this office, two detectives from the crime 
squad, and a fourth member turns out to be a notorious fascist 
well known to everyone except this feeble bunch of anarchists. 


How many more government employees have you got 


scattered amongst the far left? 


Related Characters: The Superintendent, Feletti (speaker), 
Maniac, The Anarchist 


Related Themes: © 


Page Number: 59-60 


Explanation and Analysis 


When Feletti arrives at the police station, the officers face a 
second interrogation about their actions and the anarchist. 
This couldn't be any more different from the Maniac’s 
investigation—which he conducted in character as 
Professor Malipiero, and which depended on acting and 
rhetoric. He showed the audience that the policemen were 
obviously lying by mocking them and forcing them to make 
increasingly absurd claims to defend themselves. In 
contrast, Feletti proves that the policemen are lying by 
attacking their narrative with evidence and reason, finding 
the contradictions in their story, and pointing out the facts 
they are missing. She says exactly what she means, and she 
is very knowledgeable and extremely persuasive. 


n fact, Feletti leaves the audience little doubt about what 
really happened or what it is that the police are trying to 
cover up. To be clear, she is accusing them of carrying out 
the attack to frame the left, all as part of a broader “strategy 
of tension” designed to reestablish totalitarian fascist rule in 
taly. While many journalists and activists shared these 
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opinions in 1970, when Fo wrote and first performed this 
play, few would say so publicly—and so the character of 
Feletti became both a vehicle for Fo to reveal the truth 
about Giuseppe Pinelli’s death and a way for him to criticize 
the media that refused to say what it already knew. 


e@ MANIAC: You are a journalist Miss Feletti, so you want to 


a 
O 


use your pen to lance the public boil, but what will you 
chieve? A huge scandal, a heap of big nobs compromised head 
f the police force shunted off into retirement. 


F 


(0) 


p 
5 


ELETTI: Not a bad day’s work. 


MANIAC: It’s just another chance for the pristine beauticians 


f the Communist Party to point out another wart on the body 
olitic and pose themselves as the party of honesty But the 
TATE, Miss Feletti, the State remains, still presenting 


corruption as the exception to the rule, when the system the 


S 


tate was designed to protect is corruption itself. Corruption is 


the rule. 
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Related Characters: Maniac, Feletti (speaker), The 
Anarchist 


Related Themes: @ E © 


Page Number: 63 


Explanation and Analysis 


As a journalist, Maria Feletti believes that society can 
correct for the government’s abuses of power if well- 
meaning intellectuals like her can raise the public’s attention 
to them. In a way, she is offering a traditional left-wing 
defense of the press’s role in a democracy: she thinks that, if 
the people are well-informed and have the power to choose 
their leaders, they will inevitably choose noble progressives 
over corrupt conservatives. This means that education, 
journalism, and grassroots activism are the foundation of 
true political power and the best route to building a free, 
equal society. This vision of politics explains why she is 
interviewing the police officers responsible for the 
anarchist’s death: she hopes that she can expose the truth 
about them, vindicate the accused anarchist, and help 
reform Italy’s policing system. 


But the Maniac completely disagrees. Not only does he 
think that Italy is not a democracy, but he also doesn't think 
that it’s possible to reform institutions like the police. As the 
police officers’ dimwittedness has shown throughout this 
play, the state rewards selfishness, trains its bureaucrats to 
blindly follow orders, and generally doesn’t take public 
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outrage seriously. The Italian state isn’t responsive to the 
public—at most, it makes cosmetic changes to please the 
public so that it can go on repressing and exploiting people. 
In the Maniac’s mind, this is Feletti’s real role: to give the 
state an opportunity to improve its image in the public’s 
mind and create the impression that corruption is an 
aberration rather than the norm. 


@e@ MANIAC: (Getting carried away. To audience) How many 

more Russian spies are downing port at Buckingham 
Palace? Why did the Anthony Blunt cover-up happen? Why? 
Because class runs thicker than nationhood or ideology. But 
who gives a TINKER’S about that—what the scandal- 
mongering press cares about Blunt is whether he is knocking 
off Guy Burgess. 


SUPERINTENDENT: (Name of actor who is playing the part) This 
isn't Dario Fo. 


MANIAC: | know, but | love bit of political gossip. What about 
the bastard politicians and businessmen mixed-up in busting 
Rhodesian oil sanctions? We all know who they are. Are there 
any arrests? Not fucking likely. Meanwhile innocent black kids 
can't walk the streets for fear of getting picked up on SUS 
charges. 


PISSANI: This is unheard of distortion of the author’s meaning! 
MANIAC: He'll get his royalties. Who's moaning? 

PISSANI: Get back to the script! 

SUPERINTENDENT: This is an insult to Dario Fo! 


Related Characters: Maniac, Inspector Bertozzo, Inspector 
Pissani, The Superintendent, Feletti (speaker), The 
Anarchist 


Related Themes: S 


Page Number: 67-68 


Explanation and Analysis 


In the middle of an impassioned political speech about the 
government’s corruption and the antidemocratic 
tendencies at the heart of capitalism, the Maniac (or 
perhaps the actor playing him) starts to veer into other 
issues. In this 1980 UK edition of the play, he starts talking 
about late 1970s political scandals in the U.S. and UK. Fo’s 
original version of the play was from 1970, so this content 
was clearly added later. This is why the other actors call him 
out for distorting Fo’s intentions (and then Feletti takes the 
opportunity to accuse Dario Fo of sexism for not including 
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any other women in the play). 


Putting aside the ironic fact that these out-of-character 
comments are actually part of the script, the other actors 
seem to be defending the traditional idea of theater: that 
the true essence of a play is the words that a playwright 
puts on paper—and that actors should stay faithful to those 
words under all circumstances. Yet this is the opposite of 
what Fo actually thinks: he wants actors to adapt and 
reinterpret his works because he wants to politically engage 
his audiences on issues relevant to them. Mentioning recent 
scandals is the best way for actors to make the anarchist’s 
death (and Fo’s broader critique of capitalism) relevant to 
contemporary audiences. In other words, Fo believes that 
staying faithful to the spirit of his work means often 
changing the content of his work. 


e@ MANIAC: Why not ask yourself Miss Feletti, what sort of 
democracy requires the services of dogs such as these? l'Il 
tell you. Bourgeois democracy which wears a thin skin of 
human rights to keep out the cold, but when things hot up, 
when the rotten plots of the ruling class fail to silence our 
demands, when they have put half the population on the dole 
queue and squeezed the other half dry with wage on cuts the to 
keep themselves in profit, when they have run out of promises 
and you reformists have failed to keep the masses in order for 
them; well then they shed their skins and dump you, as they did 
in Chile; and set their wildest dogs loose on us all. 


Related Characters: Maniac (speaker), Feletti 


Related Themes: © 


Page Number: 71-72 


Explanation and Analysis 


Maria Feletti protests that the Maniac’s violent, undercover 
political tactics are antidemocratic. According to her, left- 
wing Italians should be trying to strengthen their country’s 
democracy by promoting the rule of law and punishing 
abuses of power. But to the Maniac, this makes little sense 
because countries like Italy are not democracies at all. 
Rather, he sees them as capitalist autocracies that depend 
on exploitation and repression. Their purpose is not to 
provide rights, freedom, and safety for ordinary people, he 
thinks, but rather to provide a cheap, captive labor force to 
property owners (or capitalists). The language of 
democracy, Fo suggests, is nothing more than a convenient 
way for such a system to prevent the masses from revolting. 
And if the masses do revolt, then a state like Italy’s will have 


no qualms about brutally repressing, torturing, and even 
murdering them—just like it did to protestors and striking 
workers in 1968 and 1969. 


In this later version of the play, the Maniac compares Italy 
to Chile, where as soon as socialist Salvador Allende was 
elected to the presidency, a capitalist-funded military coup 
overthrew him and established a repressive dictatorship. 
This is the choice that modern capitalist countries give 
people, the Maniac suggests: fake democracy or open 
repression. Of course, while Fo clearly leans toward the 
Maniac’s line of thought, he doesn’t necessarily expect his 
audiences to agree—and he certainly isn’t asking them to 
join an armed insurrection against the government, like the 
one the Maniac seems to be waging. 


@@ MANIAC: Oh Dio! Whichever way it goes, you see, you've 
got to decide. Goodnight. 


Related Characters: Maniac (speaker), Feletti, The 
Audience 


Related Themes: @ (5) 


Related Symbols: O 


Page Number: 75 


Explanation and Analysis 


The play ends with the Maniac telling the audience that they 
must choose between the two endings they have just seen. 
In one, Feletti lets the bomb go off, killing the four 
policemen; in the other, she sets them free, only for them to 
restrain her, leaving her for dead. The Maniac’s point isn’t 
just that the audience should choose to remember the 
ending that they like better—rather, he's saying that Feletti’s 
dilemma is a metaphor for the decision that faces every 
Italian worker in 1970, including his audiences. Namely, as 
neo-fascists try to take back control of the Italian state and 
turn it into an instrument for repressing ordinary people, 
what is the best way to fight back? Should ordinary Italians 
try to destroy the system and replace it (like the Maniac), or 
should they try to improve it by pointing out its 
shortcomings and abuses (like Feletti)? 


The play’s endings show that Fo prefers the first of these 
two options. By showing Feletti die in the second ending, he 
suggests that revolutionaries who believe in nonviolence 
will end up dying at the hands of oppressors who do not. 
History seems to have proven Fo right: even after the public 
uproar over Giuseppe Pinelli’s death and the publicity that 
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this play generated, real-life investigators acquitted the unconventional, creative approach to attacking the police 
three policemen of all charges related to Pinelli’s which is also his own) with Feletti’s more traditional form of 
death—although not before left-wing terrorists could political investigative journalism. While both methods have 
assassinate the senior of them, Police Commissioner Luigi their place—after all, Fo based this play on journalists’ 
Calabresi in 1972. research—Fo suggests that comedy, theater, and 

But Fo is not just challenging his audience to choose performance have the power to capture people's 


imaginations and spark their emotions in a way that 


between revolution and reform—replacing the state or : ; 
straightforward factual narratives cannot. 


reforming it. He is also contrasting the Maniac’s 
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SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS 


The color-coded icons under each analysis entry make it easy to track where the themes occur most prominently throughout the 
work. Each icon corresponds to one of the themes explained in the Themes section of this LitChart. 


ACT 1, SCENE 1 


nspector Bertozzo walks into his drab office and introduces 
himself to the audience. He explains that the Milan police 
headquarters where he works has been surrounded by 
protestors for several weeks, ever since an anarchist whom the 
police were interrogating upstairs conveniently fell out the 
window and died. The (First) Constable brings in the Maniac, a 
disheveled beatnik prisoner, who carries four plastic bags with 
him. Bertozzo declares that the playwright Dario Fo hates the 
police, like most “narrow-minded left-wingers,’ and will 
probably make fun of them throughout the play. 


Reading through some documents, Bertozzo explains that the 
Maniac has been arrested 11 times for impersonating 
professionals like surgeons, bishops, and even a tennis umpire. 
The Maniac protests that he has never been convicted, and 
Bertozzo promises that things will be different this time. The 
Maniac has been impersonating a psychiatrist and is charged 
with fraud, but the Maniac protests that this charge is invalid 
because he’s actually psychotic. He produces a crumpled-up 
medical report about his “histrionic mania” and describes 
himself as an actor in “the theatre of reality.’ While he was 
charging patients a small fortune for appointments, this is only 
fair given that he did “twenty years of intensive training” with 
the nation’s best psychiatrists. 
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Fo’s audiences in 1970 Italy would have immediately recognized 
the play’s subject: the “accidental” death of Giuseppe Pinelli in 
police custody. But other audiences may not be familiar with this 
background, and they may wonder to what extent the play is based 
on true events. In fact, Fo based his account of the bombing and the 
anarchist’s death on the best information available—including many 
sources that that the Italian government stopped the press from 
publishing. But the events in the play are pure fiction. By focusing on 
the investigation into the anarchist’s death, Fo satirizes not just the 
police’s brutality, but also its stupidity, corruption, impunity, and 
complicity with fascism. Moreover, when he investigates the 
investigators, Fo’s protagonist (the Maniac) acts as a stand-in for 
the audience and the whole Italian public, who yearned to learn the 
truth about Pinelli. Lastly, Fo cleverly makes himself the butt of 
Bertozzo’s first joke in order to show the audience that there will be 
no “fourth wall” in this play. Rather, Fo and his actors actively 
engage the audience and remind them that they are watching a 
play, both for comic effect and to reinforce the play’s connection to 
real life. After all, while this is a work of fiction, its purpose is to go 
where the published facts could not—to provide a truer account of 
Pinelli’s death than the police and the media gave the public. 


0 © 


Like most literary fools, the Maniac’s true purpose is to expose the 
foolishness of the people around him. For instance, his absurd 
history of fraud really reflects the absurdity of modern life and work 
(or “the theatre of reality”). He suggests that we trust experts like 
surgeons and bishops because they have power, and not necessarily 
because they are competent. Of course, the same principle 
underlies Fo’s political criticism: politicians, policemen, and the rich 
have power not because they are righteous and deserve it, but 
because they are corrupt and seize it. Indeed, by the end of this play, 
the policemen will turn out to be far more insane than the Maniac. 
When the Maniac describes himself as an actor, he is not only 
making fun of the fact that he is in a play and foreshadowing the 
many identities he will adopt over the course of it—he is also 
commenting on theater's unusual power to capture the truth about 
society. Indeed, by calling life “the theatre of reality,’ Fo again 
suggests that the line between fact and fiction is not as clear as we 
would like it to be in everyday life, especially when dealing with 
government corruption and cover-ups. 
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Bertozzo reads out the Maniac’s business card: “Professor 
Antonio Rabbia, Psychiatrist. Formerly, lecturer at the 
University of Padua.’ The Maniac objects that the police don’t 
now punctuation: he isn’t claiming to be a psychiatrist who 
used to teach at the university; he’s listing four separate, 
unrelated ideas. He starts giving a rambling lecture about 
talian grammar, until Bertozzo slams on his desk and yells that 
he needs to take the Maniac’s statement. As a “qualified 
secretary, the Maniac offers to type up the statement or take it 
down by shorthand. 


At Bertozzo’s orders, the Constable pulls out his handcuffs. But 
the Maniac quotes the penal code and declares that the police 
can only restrain mentally disturbed people in a straitjacket, 
lest they lose their pensions. Frightened, the Constable 
freezes. The Maniac confirms that he took law classes from “a 
paranoid registrar” at the mental hospital and says that he 
would love to impersonate a judge because, while people in 
most professions just retire, judges actually get more power 
and status when they grow old. 


Holding the handcuffs, the Constable starts chasing the Maniac 
around the stage, but the Maniac threatens to bite him and 
claims to have gotten rabies from a dog. Horrified, the 
Constable freezes. Bertozzo orders him to arrest the Maniac, 
who is now crawling around on all fours like a dog. Bertozzo 

and the Constable try to grab the Maniac but miss, and the 
Maniac runs to the windowsill and threatens to throw himself 
out. The Constable points out that, after the anarchist’s recent 
death, the Milan police “can’t afford another one” He and 
Bertozzo promise not to hurt the Maniac, then they help h 
come down from the windowsill. 


m 


Bertozzo sends the Constable to lock the window. Then the 
Maniac threatens to jump down the stairs, so Bertozzo has the 
Constable lock the office door, too. The Maniac tells the 
Constable to throw the key out the window, and he starts to do 
it until Bertozzo stops him; the Maniac then tells the Constable 
to swallow the key, and the same thing happens again. 
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The Maniac’s grammar lesson is totally confusing and meaningless, 
but no less so than the tall tales that the police will tell throughout 
the rest of the play to try and justify the anarchist’s death. Indeed, 
the real joke in this scene isn’t that the Maniac spouts nonsense: it’s 
that, despite spouting nonsense, he remains completely in control 
of the situation. The police can’t stop him because he refuses to 
cooperate. 


Fo leaves it ambiguous whether the Maniac is actually quoting the 
penal code, or just making up a quote that gets him what he wants. 
Either way, his clever acting shows that the police officers don’t 
know the laws they are supposed to enforce. In fact, even a madman 
knows more about their jobs than they do, which is powerful 
evidence of their corruption. Moreover, the Constable’s concern for 
his pension suggests that the police care primarily about self- 
interest, not about law or justice. Finally, the Maniac’s comments 
about impersonating the judge foreshadow the rest of the play (in 
which he actually impersonates a judge). 
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The Maniac continues to easily outmaneuver the cowardly, gullible 
policemen. While the public might view the police as confident, 
dignified defenders of justice, Fo suggests that they are actually 
selfish, shortsighted fools who have secured power through loyalty 
and corruption. When the Maniac rushes to the window, this is just 
the first of many times that the characters will reenact the 
anarchist’s death—and mock the absurd notion that an activist 
would commit suicide just to make a fake accusation of police 
brutality. 
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The play descends further into madness as the Constable struggles 
to distinguish the Maniac’s directives from Bertozzo’s. This suggests 
that he is so used to just following orders that he is all but incapable 
of critical thought. He seems to have no sense of right and wrong, or 
of whose side he is supposed to be on. 
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Exasperated, Bertozzo admits that the Maniac has even driven 
him crazy. Bertozzo grabs the Maniac, has the Constable open 
the door, and declares that the Maniac is free to jump down the 
stairs if he wants. The Maniac asks to stay and lists ways he can 
help Bertozzo interrogate other prisoners. But Bertozzo and 
the Constable push the Maniac out the door and then leave for 
ameeting. 


The Maniac returns to Bertozzo’s empty office and starts 
flipping through his own police file. When he finds files on 
people accused of petty crimes like loitering, shoplifting, and 
car theft, he throws them out the window. But he leaves the 
files for “big fish” criminals in Bertozzo’s desk. Then he pulls out 
more files on “little people” from the bottom drawer and throws 
them out the window a few at a time. 


The phone rings. The Maniac answers and tells the caller 
Pissani) to guess who he is. He pretends to be another 
policeman and acts as though Bertozzo is with him. All the 
while, he keeps throwing files out the window. He repeats the 
caller’s message for the audience: the government is sending a 
new judge, Professor Marco Maria Malipiero, to open a new 
inquiry into the anarchist’s death. The Maniac laughs 
deliriously and blows a raspberry into the phone but claims that 
this is all Bertozzo. He finds the file on the anarchist’s 
interrogation and torture, then he yells “Heil Himmler!” into 
the phone and hangs up. 


The Maniac takes off his psychiatrist disguise and pulls new 
clothes out of the plastic bags that he brought to the station. 
He rejoices that he will finally get the chance to impersonate a 
judge and tries on aseries of disguises and voices. He acts out 
sentencing people to prison and fighting in the war. 
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Fo’s humor depends on inverting the audience's expectations: the 
Maniac ends up begging to stay in police custody, while the police 
beg him to leave. Of course, this is all part of his strategy to convince 
the police that he isn’t worth their time. Ironically, Bertozzo 
endangers the public by setting the Maniac free and enabling him to 
keep running his scams. 


When he gets ahold of the files, the Maniac turns the tables on the 
police, taking over their power over people’s lives and freedom. Ina 
way, throwing the files out the window is symbolic retaliation for the 
anarchist’s death: the Maniac is preventing the predatory police 
from targeting more innocent, ordinary people. And as they 
singlehandedly revoke people's freedom, the files also capture the 
cruelty and inhumanity of modern bureaucracy. Fo’s political 
message is clear: the police and legal system serve primarily to 
control and oppress ordinary people, while letting the “big fish’—the 
true criminals—go free. 
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The Maniac’s acting ability once again enables him to fool and 
manipulate people with power. This underlines theater’s ability to 
illuminate the truth through fiction and create real social change. 
Indeed, the audience doesn’t yet know whom the Maniac is 
calling—and he may not even know, either. This only makes his 
antics seem even more ingenious as the play goes on. His jarring cry 
of “Heil Himmler!” is a mocking reference to the Italian police and 
military’s deep links to Fascism. Many of the officers working in the 
1970s had joined the force under Mussolini's regime, fought 
alongside the Nazis in World War II, and secretly maintained their 
Fascist ideology afterwards. 
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In this scene, as throughout the rest of the play, it’s unclear whether 
the Maniac is following a plan or just being opportunistic. But 
regardless, he isn’t just clowning around: he wants to infiltrate the 
police, and it has something to do with the anarchist’s death. Of 
course, by having the Maniac appear as a judge, Fo mocks the 
Italian legal system as unserious. And in a way, the Maniac has 
already been acting the part of a judge by throwing suspects’ files 
out the window. 
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Bertozzo returns to his office and is surprised to see the 
aniac. He yells at the Maniac to leave, but the Maniac 
declares that he has “valuable information’—Inspector Pissani 
is coming after Bertozzo. After Bertozzo manages to push the 
aniac out the door, he realizes that his coat is missing and 
yells for someone to stop the Maniac. Then, Inspector Pissani 
stops by Bertozzo’s office and punches him in the face, 
nocking him out. 


ACT 1, SCENE 2 


In another office, the Maniac is wearing his judge’s disguise. He 
sets down his bag, which has a tape recorder inside, and stands 
by the window. Inspector Pissani enters the office with a 
Second Constable—who is played by the same actor as the 
First Constable, just now with a moustache. 


The Second Constable tells Pissani that a haughty newcomer 
wants to talk to him. Pissani greets the Maniac, who turns 
around, notices Pissani rubbing his hands together, and asks if 
he’s injured or just anxious. The Maniac explains that he once 
studied under a hypocritical, dishonest Jesuit bishop who was 
“always stroking himself, just like you.” He notices that the 
Second Constable looks like the First Constable and asks if 
they are brothers, then he turns and complains to the play’s 
stage manager about the production’s meager budget. The 
stage manager apologizes. The Maniac concludes that Pissani’s 
handwringing is a symptom of deep-set psychological 
insecurity and recommends sex as a remedy. 


ext, the Maniac formally introduces himself as Professor 

arco Maria Malipiero from the High Court. Pissani and the 
Second Constable recoil in surprise; Pissani admits that he 
wasn't expecting to meet the Magistrate yet. The Constable 
hangs up the Maniac’s hat and coat (which are really 
Bertozzo’s), and the Maniac asks him to bring the 
Superintendent. Pissani suggests they go to the 
Superintendent’s office, but the Maniac says no, since “the dirty 
business with the anarchist” happened in this room. Pissani also 
suggests calling Bertozzo to get the relevant files, but the 

aniac says no—he already has them. 
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The Maniac outsmarts Bertozzo once again—and this time, his mad 
ravings turn out to be prophetic. After all, at the beginning of this 
scene, Bertozzo seemed serious and menacing, but the Maniac has 
reduced him to a fool. The feud between the Inspectors again shows 
that, far from being noble guarantors of justice and order, the police 
are actually volatile, self-interested, and vicious. 


Fo juxtaposes two ploys about identity and disguise: the Second 
Constable's moustache is a foil for the disguise that Maniac pulled 
out of his bag of tricks (but, somehow, the moustache is also even 
less convincing). Meanwhile, the Maniac’s tape recorder shows that 
he has come to gather information about the anarchist’s death, and 
not just to prank the police. 
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Even though he’s now portraying a judge instead of a psychiatrist, 
the Maniac still can’t resist psychoanalyzing Pissani. By relating 
Pissani to the bishop, he mockingly links the two powerful, 
conservative institutions that dominate Italian public life: the 
church and the state. He again breaks the fourth wall by pointing 
out the Constables’ resemblance and insulting the stage manager. 
And by having one actor play the two Constables, Fo mocks his 
theater company’s populist bent and shoestring budget, as well as 
the way state bureaucracies make people interchangeable. 
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The Maniac has been behaving just as absurdly in this scene as he 
did in the last one—but now that the policemen think he’s a judge, 
they suddenly take him very seriously. This again reflects Fo’s 
critique of capitalist bureaucracy, which teaches people to revere 
authority, not reason. If even the police cannot tell a real judge from 
an actor, then perhaps the legal principles upholding the judge’s 
power-—like the assumption that judges are wise and 
benevolent—are mirages. After all, this fits with the Maniac’s claim 
in the last scene that judges care more about getting power for 
themselves than about using that power fairly. 
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The Superintendent enters, furious, sweaty, and carrying a 
club. Before Pissani can explain who the Maniac is, the 
Superintendent starts yelling at Pissani for interrupting him 
during an important interrogation and for attacking Bertozzo. 
He also complains that the press is watching the police closely. 
The Maniac interrupts to describe Pissani’s “sexual crisis” and 
recommend a good psychiatrist to him, and the Superintendent 
asks, “Who is this dribbling cretin?” When Pissani explains that 
it's Professor Malipiero, the Superintendent shudders and 
glares at Pissani. The Maniac remarks that the 
Superintendent’s face is familiar and mentions Calabria (a 
region in southern Italy). The Superintendent’s eyes light up, 
and he and the Maniac recite a fascist slogan, salute each other, 
and sing a fascist youth song together. 


The Maniac starts asking the Superintendent about the 
transcript from the anarchist’s interrogation. He confirms that 
the Superintendent strongly believed the anarchist 
participated in two major bombings, and he reads out the line in 
which the Superintendent wrote that the man jumped out the 
window when he was “seized by a ‘raptus’”—or a sudden fit of 
suicidal anxiety. The Maniac asks the policemen to reenact the 
interrogation, starting with the Superintendent’s entrance. The 
Superintendent explains that he actually sent his inferior in 
first; he will portray this man, while the Maniac will act as the 
anarchist. 


The Superintendent exits the room, re-enters, and accuses the 
anarchist of “trying to pull the wool over [his] eyes.’ The Maniac 
notes that this isn’t what his transcript says and asks for an 
exact reenactment. The Superintendent tries again, this time 
aggressively calling the anarchist a “filthy fox-ridden pansy” and 
claiming to have “incontrovertible proof” of his involvement in 
the train station bombing. The Maniac asks if this evidence 
really exists; “of course not,’ the Superintendent replies—this 
was a trap. Pissani argues that this man must have been 
responsible because he was “the only anarchist railway worker 
in Milan,’ and the Maniac agrees that “it’s self- 
evident’—similarly, only a lawyer would bomb a courthouse and 
only acorpse would bomb the Unknown Soldier’s grave. The 
Constable enthusiastically agrees. 
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The Superintendent has clearly just come from torturing a suspect, 
which leaves little doubt about whether the police would have done 
the same to the anarchist. In this way, Fo mocks the police’s obvious 
responsibility for the man’s death, their flimsy attempts to cover it 
up, and the political syster’s failure to hold them accountable. 
Meanwhile, in another hilarious, twisted joke, the Maniac 
recommends his own psychiatric services to Pissani. (Clearly, he’s 
hoping that Bertozzo won't tell Pissani about his other profession.) 
The Superintendent's reaction to meeting the Maniac is just like 
Pissani’s: he sees the Maniac for the absurd jester he is, until he 
learns that the Maniac is (supposedly) his boss. In other words, 
while he would not tolerate foolishness from a subordinate or 
civilian, he is all too happy to oblige it from an authority. And when 
they share the fascist youth song, Fo is again reminding the 
audience that his contemporary Italian police and military were 
built by and for Mussolini's fascist state. 
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The “raptus” story isn’t just Fo taking artistic license: it was the 
Italian police’s actual explanation for Pinelli’s death. This suggests 
the Maniac’s first persona, the mad psychiatrist, is actually a kind of 
foil for the police's own sham psychology. It's also significant that 
the Maniac makes the policemen reenact their interrogation of the 
anarchist. In other words, his investigation depends on creating a 
play-within-a-play. So Fo's actors will reenact the truth about 
Pinelli’s death—anad, in the process, mock the flimsy police cover-up. 
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The Maniac surprises the police by actually expecting them to tell 
the truth, rather than simply accepting any explanation they come 
up with (which is what they expect him to do). His strategy 
underlines the role of acting and storytelling in politics: Fo wants his 
audiences to see the information that politicians and policemen 
present to the public as a narrative constructed around particular 
goals and interests, rather than as unquestionable fact. Clearly, the 
police chose to interrogate the anarchist because they belong to the 
right wing and he belonged to the left. In other words, they used the 
bombing as an excuse to crack down on their political opponents. 
Thus, Fo suggests that the police and the legal system work together 
to repress the truth, then cover up this repression to the public, 
using the language of justice and security. 
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The Maniac asks who wrote in the transcript that “the 
anarchist smiled disbelievingly’—the Superintendent and 
Second Constable point at Pissani, who takes the blame. The 
transcript blames the anarchist’s “raptus” on his fear of getting 
fired, so the Maniac asks who threatened to get him fired. The 
officers explain that they pulled a trick first—the Constable 
called Pissani away for a phone call. Pissani walks offstage and 
loudly practices his next line—but when he returns, he gets it 
backward: “I’ve just had a rome call from Phone” Pissani 
declares that the anarchist’s friend “confessed to planting the 
bomb in the Milan bank in Rome?’ 


In his previous testimony, the Superintendent said that the 
anarchist then smoked one last cigarette and jumped out the 
window. But now, he reveals that this isn’t true. He admits that 
the policemen never investigated the anarchist’s alibi—that he 
was playing cards with friends. The Maniac points out that the 
Superintendent previously testified that the anarchist was 
admitting his guilt by jumping out the window, but he later told 
the radio that there was actually no evidence against the man. 
On TV, Pissani even called the anarchist “a good bloke’ 


The Superintendent admits that he made “a tactical error,’ and 
the Maniac chastises them for detaining the anarchist illegally 
and telling him so many lies. The Superintendent admits that 
the story about the friend in Rome was a lie, too. The Maniac 
says that the Superintendent and Pissani clearly caused the 
anarchist’s raptus and that he will charge them with instigating 
the man’s suicide. At the Superintendent and Pissani’s behest, 
the Constable insists that neither man was present in the 
interrogation room when the anarchist died. 


The policemen insist that the Maniac look at the corrected 
“second version” of their statement and pull out a new file. 
According to this version, the interview with the anarchist only 
went until 8:00—not midnight, when the anarchist died. 
Moreover, the police claim, the anarchist hated his friend in 
Rome, whom he knew to be an undercover agent, and he was 
actually happy and stress-free by the end of the interview. The 
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Maniac asks where the man’s “raptus” came from, in this case. 
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The policemen’s explanations and finger-pointing clearly have more 
to do with office politics than a desire to tell the truth or face 
accountability. They can't stick to a single narrative—Pissani can’t 
even remember simple lines. Rather, they constantly rewrite their 
story, depending on whom it will benefit and how. And despite all 
the evidence to the contrary, they still act as though the Maniac’s 
job is to help them create a watertight narrative for their cover-up. 
(Clearly, most judges care far less about justice and truth than the 
Maniac does.) 
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The Maniac confronts the policemen about all the contradictions in 
their investigation. Once again, these details come straight from real 
life: the police really told the media these shameless, contradictory 
stories about the anarchist Giuseppe Pinelli. Fo’s audience would 
have easily seen through the lies and recognized Pinelli’s death as a 
form of state terrorism (the ideologically-motivated, violent 
persecution of political opponents by the government). 
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It's telling that the Superintendent calls the police’s error “tactical.” 
This shows that he sees the problem in telling the public flimsy, 
inconsistent stories—but not the problem with lying during an 
interrogation or murdering an innocent man. In fact, attentive 
readers and audience members will note that the Superintendent's 
regrets are really about his statements on the radio—the one time 
he actually told the truth. 
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Having driven themselves into a corner with their despicable lies, 
the policemen decide that their only solution is to tell a whole new 
set of lies. After all, in the bureaucracy where they work, paperwork 
defines reality: whatever is written down in the file becomes the 
truth, for all intents and purposes. They hope that this new story will 
prove more believable, but instead, it exposes a different set of 
issues and inconsistencies—like the motive and timing of the 
anarchist’s death, as well as the government's use of secret agents 
to undermine left-wing activists. 
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Desperate, the Superintendent and Pissani ask what they 
should say to save themselves. The Maniac says his job is to try 
and save the police’s reputation by severely punishing them, 
but they protest that they were only following orders. Their job 
is to do anything necessary to justify expanding the police’s 
“repressive powers” and stop “the subhuman filth” from taking 
over Italy. The Maniac declares that the men have gone too far, 
runs to open the window, and declares that his advice to them 
is to jump out of it. He says that their lives are over: “your own 
ridiculous lies have condemned you!” 


Pissani falls to the ground and starts praying the rosary, then he 
climbs up onto the windowsill. But the Superintendent grabs 
his legs as tries to jump out of it. The Superintendent declares 
that they will write a new, third version of the interrogation. 
The Maniac agrees to hear it, and the Superintendent pulls the 
rest of Pissani’s body back into the window. 


The men take the story back up at 8:00, after the anarchist 
smoked his cigarette. At the Maniac’s urging, they agree that 
they all felt moved by the anarchist’s sadness. The Constable 
claims to have given the anarchist Juicyfruit gum, and the 
Superintendent says he left the room—but the other men 
reject this claim. 


The Maniac suggests that maybe the Superintendent kindly 
touched the anarchist on the shoulder, and maybe Pissani 
patted him on the cheek. Both officers reluctantly agree. The 
Maniac praises railwaymen, reminds the officers that they all 
had toy train sets as children, and forces them all to say, “Choo 
choo. Whoo! Whoo!” He tells them that they must have 
comforted the anarchist, called him by name, and sung with him 
in four-part harmony. When the Superintendent calls this story 
implausible, the Maniac replies that the officers’ only option is 
to jump out the window. Their stories are “masterpieces of 
incompetence’ with no sense of humanity, he says, and he 
orders them to sing. They do, and he leads them in an anarchist 
song about revolution. 
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Having tried out all the lies they can think of, the police give up and 
beg the Maniac to save them from accountability. The Maniac 
cleverly turns this around: he doesn’t attack them for being unjust or 
dishonest, but rather for imperiling the police force and soiling their 
own reputations. In other words, rather than appealing to morality, 
he appeals to the only thing the police respect: self-interest. 
Meanwhile, the policemen admit what Fo, the Maniac, and much of 
the audience have probably known all along: the police don’t care 
about enforcing the nation’s democratic laws or protecting its most 
vulnerable. Rather, they view their mission as repressing the 
“subhuman filth’—workers, minorities, the poor, and the left—in 
order to create a strong, pure, unified, and hierarchical nation where 
everybody obeys. Of course, this is a typical fascist view of the 
nation and the state. 
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Pissani’s near-leap is a kind of poetic justice, an eye-for-an-eye 
retribution for the anarchist’s death. Of course, Pissani doesn’t try 
to jump because he feels guilty about the anarchist’s death, but 
rather because he fears that he will lose his job and his family will 
disown him. In other words, his motives are selfish, not moral. In 
fact, he doesn’t seem able to understand his moral responsibility for 
the anarchist’s death at all. 
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The policemen do not realize that the Maniac is testing their limits 
and mocking their corruption by asking them to repeat an even 
more absurd version of events. (Audiences should remember that he 
is tape-recording everything.) Of course, this new story is far more 
comical than the police’s original one, but only slightly more 
improbable. 
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The play’s folly reaches new heights: the Maniac forces the 
policemen to act just as ridiculous as their words have been. In fact, 
he presents them with a dilemma that resembles the one the state 
gives ordinary Italian people every day: follow along with the 
government's ridiculous lies, or face death and repression. It’s only 
fitting that this ends with the very agents of that repression singing 
an anarchist song, which represents the opposite of what they 
believe. This is farce, foreshadowing, and a political call to action, all 
at the same time. (It foreshadows the Maniac’s true identity, which 
the audience will learn in the next act, and it's Fo’s way of inspiring 
the audience to join the left-wing resistance.) 
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The Maniac, the Superintendent, Pissani, and the Constable 
finish singing. They briefly celebrate while the stage manager 
brings them coffee. Then the Maniac tells them to continue 
their reenactment from midnight. The men awkwardly set the 
scene. The Constable explains that all three of them were still 
present at the interrogation, which frustrates the other two 
men. The Maniac suggests that they must have eventually 
resorted to some kind of physical violence in the interrogation, 
but they deny it. To make his point, the Maniac gives the 
Constable a massage and then karate chops him. Pissani insists 
that they never broke the rules—in fact, he says, they 
interrogated the man “lightheartedly” and told him jokes. He 
performs some jokes for the audience. 


The Maniac announces that these jokes explain everything. He 
recalls how, when he once stayed next to a police station on 
vacation, he heard constant thuds and screams from 
inside—but now he understands that the police were telling the 
suspects jokes, not beating them. He runs around, laughing and 
pretending to get beaten at the same time. The policemen join 
his mimicry, pretending to torture him. The Maniac declares 
that ordinary Italians must become anarchists just so that the 
police will arrest them and tell them jokes. Pissani finally 
realizes that the Maniac is mocking him and complains that the 
policemen deserve his sympathy—they even sang to prove they 
are “warm and human.’ 


The Maniac promises “absolute seriousness from now on.’ 
Noting that the window is too high for someone to reach 
without help, he asks how the anarchist managed to jump out it, 
and why the officers didn’t stop him. Pissani claims that the 
anarchist was too quick, and the Constable admits that he 
grabbed the man’s foot, but “his shoe just came off in my hand.’ 
The Maniac praises this as foolproof evidence that the 
policemen tried to save the anarchist. The men get drinks and 
celebrate for a moment. 


But then the Maniac sarcastically asks if the anarchist had 
three feet. The Superintendent gets into a “boiling rage” The 
Maniac points out that, according to the police report, the 
anarchist was wearing both shoes when he died. He demands 
an explanation. Pissani suggests that the anarchist was wearing 
another shoe inside the one that came off. The Superintendent 
calls this idea “deranged.” Pissani and the Constable suggest 
that the anarchist was wearing galoshes. 
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The policemen’s cheery celebration shows how shortsighted and 
forgetful they are: they think that, just by singing along with the 
Maniac, they have won his favor—and freedom from accountability. 
They are foolish enough to think that the Maniac sincerely wants a 
more “lighthearted” story. They still have no idea that the Maniac is 
cynically mocking them, and they still cannot fathom that a judge 
would actually expect them to tell the truth about the anarchist’s 
death. On another note, Fo does not write Pissani’s jokes into the 
script. Rather, he leaves a space for his actors to come up with jokes 
that are relevant to their audience. This underlines Fo’s vision of 
theater as an art form that would engage audiences by adapting to 
the specific conditions of their lives. 
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Fo’s dark humor underlines how common police brutality was in 
postwar Italy. His audiences would have known all about it, or 
perhaps even suffered it personally. When Pissani finally realizes 
that the Maniac is mocking him, he feels genuinely offended. Ina 
way, this makes sense: he joined the police to be corrupt, and 
corruption has always been the norm. Why, he may wonder, is this 
new magistrate suddenly changing the rules and punishing him for 
following orders? His commentary about needing to appear “warm 
and human” is quite telling: he never seems to think that he actually 
ought to be “warm and human,” only that acting the part should be 
enough to get him out of any consequences. 
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The Constable clearly thinks up this new detail on the spot, but the 
policemen are so foolish that they think the Maniac can't tell that 
it’s a lie. Once again, they rejoice because they assume that they 
only need to come up with some plausible explanation for the 
anarchist’s death. This is because the state is deeply morally 
corrupt: in it, paperwork and authority matter above truth and 
morality. To the policemen, truth is simply whatever one’s boss is 
willing to accept. 


The Maniac challenges the policemen’s logic with the tone of 
‘absolute seriousness” that he promised them. Philosophers call this 
strategy the reductio ad absurdum: he refutes the police’s story by 
showing that it leads to an obviously false conclusion. Astonishingly, 
while the Superintendent understands what the Maniac is doing, 
Pissani and the Constable don’t—and keep trying to patch their 
story with new lies. 
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The Superintendent pulls out a cardboard box of the 
anarchist’s possessions, dumps them on the floor, and shows 
that there are no galoshes—just a single shoe, which he claims 
Pissani planted there after the anarchist’s death. After Pissani 
claims that the Superintendent ordered him to do it, they get 
into a shouting match, which ends with Pissani accusing the 
Superintendent of pushing the anarchist out the window. 
When they remember that the Maniac is there, they freeze. 


The phone rings—it’s a journalist who has come to interview 
the Superintendent. The Superintendent asks if the Maniac can 
wait, but then he realizes that “the Professor’s quick thinking” 
would be helpful during the interview. The Constable proposes 
that the Maniac pretend he is someone else. The Maniac 
suggests a police psychiatrist, but the Superintendent proposes 
a forensics detective, Captain Piccini. The Maniac agrees but 
says he needs a disguise. He walks offstage, returns with his 
plastic bags, and then leaves the stage again to change. 


The Constable brings Maria Feletti, the journalist, to the stage. 
The Superintendent introduces himself and Pissani, and they all 
sit down. Feletti politely accuses the police of “flagrant public 
white-washing,’ and the Superintendent calmly says that 
Feletti’s paper publishes “rumour rather than fact.” Feletti pulls 
out a letter from an anarchist prisoner who says that Pissani 
made him sit on the windowsill during an interrogation and 
threatened to push him out. The Superintendent comments 
that a prisoner’s word is nothing compared to a policeman’s. 


The Maniac strides onstage in the guise of Captain Piccini, 
wearing an absurd costume complete with a crutch, eye patch, 
and wooden arm and leg. The others stare at him in disbelief as 
he briefly mentions battle wounds from Algeria and Vietnam, 
then he asks the audience not to smoke (which could cause a 
fire). 
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As readers and audience members may or may not remember, the 
Maniac is secretly recording everything. Clearly, this is the moment 
he has been waiting for. The policemen foolishly let their tempers 
get the best of them, and for just one moment, the truth about the 
anarchist’s death finally comes out—even though everyone has 
known it all along. 
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By showing the policemen meet with a journalist, Fo reminds his 
audiences that press coverage is never neutral or complete—rather, 
the police often deliberately manipulate the press into publishing 
what they want the public to think. This was doubly true in the early 
1970s, when Italian papers wouldn't dare to blame the government 
for crimes that it clearly committed. The Maniac gets to take on yet 
another new persona, which will take this play’s pattern of 
infiltration and mistaken identity to new heights. Ironically, his jokes 
and insults seem to have convinced the policemen that he would be 
an asset to them—and that he is genuinely on their side. 
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The Communist journalist Maria Feletti is the last major character 
to enter the play, but arguably the second most important after the 
Maniac. She represents the mainstream Italian left wing—and 
becomes the vehicle for Fo’s criticism of it. While she shares the 
Maniac’s general political goals and deep suspicion of the police, her 
methods are the opposite. She tries to expose the police’s lies 
through reason, debate, and evidence, while the Maniac 
communicates his message through play and sarcasm. Feletti’s 
questions are insightful and correct, but Fo will leave his audience to 
decide if they are effective. 
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The Maniac’s latest disguise is even more ridiculous than his 
previous ones, and the policemen now have to convince Feletti to 
take him seriously. (Their bumbling attempts to do so will highlight 
their own stupidity.) The Maniac’s new disguise is clearly a pirate 
outfit, and it implies that there is little difference between the 
pillaging pirates of centuries past and modern soldiers, who simply 
loot and terrorize helpless people on behalf of the state. Indeed, the 
wars he claims to have fought in, Algeria and Vietnam, were both 
unsuccessful attempts by European empires to stop subjugated, 
colonized people from gaining independence. 
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The interview continues. Feletti asks why someone called an 
ambulance to the police station at 11:58 when the anarchist 
didn't fall out the window until 12:03. Pissani and the 
Superintendent say this was just a precaution, and the clock 
was wrong. The Maniac agrees: unlike the Swiss, Italians all set 
their clocks differently. The Superintendent slaps the Maniac 
on the back to thank him, but the Maniac warns that his glass 
eye might fall out. 


Feletti asks why nobody analyzed “the parabola of the fall)” and 
Pissani and the Superintendent reply, “Parabola?” The Maniac 
says it’s a “beautiful word.” Feletti explains that parabola 
analysis would show if the anarchist jumped out the window 
alive or fell out when already unconscious. 


Next, Feletti asks why the anarchist had bruises on his neck. 
The Maniac confidently explains: the police hit the man hard on 
the neck—16 times—and he stopped breathing. Then they 
called an ambulance and brought the man to the window for 
fresh air—but he slipped out of their hands. Pissani and the 
Superintendent rejoice at the Maniac’s “brilliant” story; the 
Superintendent slaps him on the back again, and his glass eye 
falls out. The policemen crawl around the stage to look for it. 
Feletti thanks the Maniac for the explanation and also suggests 
that it explains why the first judge ruled the death “accidental, 
instead of a suicide. 


Bertozzo bursts into the office. He is wearing an eye patch and 
carrying a metal box, which he explains is a replica of the bomb 
from the attack at the Agricultural Bank. Just as the 
Superintendent asks Bertozzo to leave it on his desk, Pissani 
announces that he found the Maniac’s glass eye. But Bertozzo 
steps on the eye, slips and falls, and throws the bomb into the 
air. Everyone screams—except the Maniac, who calmly catches 
the bomb and tosses it to Bertozzo. “There's no detonator,’ 
Bertozzo assures the others. Pissani returns the glass eye to 
the Maniac, who asks the Constable to bring water to wash it. 
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Feletti points out another obvious discrepancy in the policemen’s 
account, and they respond with another ridiculous excuse. Her 
implication is clear: the police tortured the anarchist to death, then 
threw his body out the window to cover up the murder. Meanwhile, 
the Maniac’s ridiculous behavior continues to expose the police’s 
corruption and incompetence, but now in a different way. In the first 
act, he outsmarted the police despite being a lunatic, which showed 
that the police are gullible. But now that Pissani and the 
Superintendent have sworn to treat him as their colleague, his 
absurd behavior reflects directly on the police—and he can easily 
pass incriminating information straight to Feletti. 
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Any modern middle-school student knows what a parabola is, but 
Pissani and the Superintendent are so ignorant that they seem to 
have never heard the word (not to mention realized it would be 
possible to measure the anarchist’s fall). Perhaps the Maniac 
doesn’t know it either, or perhaps he’s just mocking them. 
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Feletti continues pointing out obvious discrepancies in the police’s 
story, and Fo uses her questions to educate his audience about the 
facts of the case. Meanwhile, the Maniac takes the opportunity to 
further incriminate the police—even though Pissani and the 
Superintendent are too dimwitted to realize what he is doing. (He 
admits that the police tortured the anarchist, but they still call him 
“brilliant” because they think that his story will exonerate them.) 
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The audience will probably get a good laugh out of the police nearly 
bombing themselves. This is also a metaphor for Fo’s view of the 
broader political context surrounding the play: the Italian state was 
waging war on its own people to try and reestablish a fascist regime. 
Notably, when the Maniac calmly catches the bomb, this shows 
that he knows it lacks a detonator. All these elements foreshadow 
the end of the play, when the plot will suddenly revolve around the 
bomb once again. 
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Bertozzo says that the Maniac looks familiar, but the Maniac 
suggests that it’s just because they're both wearing eye 
patches. The Superintendent introduces the Maniac as Captain 
Piccini, even though Bertozzo knows the real Piccini. Pissani 
icks Bertozzo, who demands to know why Pissani attacked 
him earlier. Pissani mentions “the insults and the raspberry,’ but 
Bertozzo doesn’t know what he means. Angrily insisting that 
“we have visitors,’ the Superintendent kicks Bertozzo, too. The 
Superintendent insistently repeats that the Maniac is Captain 
Piccini, then he introduces Bertozzo to Feletti. Bertozzo is 
furious, but Pissani whispers in his ear that they will explain 
everything to him later. 


Meanwhile, the Constable brings the Maniac his glass of water. 
The Maniac drops the eye inside and washes it—but then, 
instead of popping it back in, he swallows it instead. Nobody 
else seems to notice. 


The Superintendent tells Feletti that Bertozzo is the 
department’s explosives expert. Feletti asks Bertozzo if the 
replica can help the police understand who made the bomb, 
but he says that the necessary information usually gets 
destroyed when a bomb goes off. She notes that the police 
recently found an unexploded bomb at a bank, but exploded it 
rather than disarming and studying it. Bertozzo, Pissani, and 
the Superintendent flinch at the accusation. 


The Maniac confidently walks over to the bomb, picks it up, 
takes off its lid, and points to the tangle of wires inside. He says 
that dismantling such a complicated device is too dangerous—it 
could go off at any time. Everyone is convinced. The other 
officers urge Bertozzo to comment. He adds that the bomb was 
so complex that only a professional could have made it. Feletti 
suggests that someone from the military could have made it, 
and Bertozzo agrees. (Pissani and the Superintendent start 
kicking him again.) 
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Bertozzo is wearing an eye patch because Pissani punched him in 
the face after the Maniac’s phone call. Here, Bertozzo becomes a 
foil for the Maniac, whose eye patch seemed like an unfathomably 
ridiculous accessory for a police officer—until Bertozzo arrived with 
his own, proving fact stranger than fiction. From this point onward, 
Bertozzo becomes the butt of most of the play’s jokes, since he is the 
only policeman who doesn’t know that the Maniac is actually 
supposed to be Magistrate Malipiero in disguise. At the same time, 
Bertozzo also becomes a kind of voice of reason, since he sees 
through the Maniac's performance and calls out its 
absurdity—something nobody else is willing to do. 
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The Maniac swallowing his eye may be a deep commentary on the 
nature of reality and vision, but more likely, it is just a silly joke. It 
elevates the play's sense of dramatic irony by showing the audience 
that the Maniac is still unstable and highlighting how oblivious the 
policemen are to the world around them. 
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Once again, the police talk themselves into a corner: Feletti and 
Bertozzo’s conversation clearly suggests that the police are 
responsible for staging the bombing. If the police really wanted to 
catch the bomber, they would have studied the bomb rather than 
destroying it. And Bertozzo would have had to know the bomb’s 
design in order to accurately replicate it. Thus, it certainly seems 
that the police carried out the bombing with the intention of 
framing left-wing activists for it, then destroyed the bank bomb in 
order to hide the evidence of their own involvement. 
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Some audience members might wonder where the Maniac finds the 
confidence to blindly plunge his hand inside a bomb—especially at 
the same time as he explains how complicated, unpredictable, and 
dangerous it is. (He is either totally oblivious to this irony, taking a 
calculated risk, or far more informed about the bomb than he seems 
to be.) With his comment about the military, Bertozzo accidentally 
confirms what left-wing Italians everywhere already suspect: the 
bombing is probably an inside job by someone with connections to 
the government. 
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Feletti asks why the police chose to investigate a ragtag band of 
anarchists, instead of the military. Bertozzo insists that the 
anarchist group was highly organized, but Feletti points out 
that, of the ten members, three were police spies and one was a 
“notorious fascist” in disguise. The Superintendent and Pissani 
defend informants as a valuable resource to the police, even 
though they couldn't stop the bombings. The men claim that 
the “notorious fascist” doesn’t work for the police, but Feletti 
pulls out photographs of the man visiting the national police 
headquarters. 


The Maniac compliments Feletti’s questioning and shakes her 
hand. But his wooden hand falls off in the process. “Keep it,” he 
tells her as he puts on anew wooden hand, a women’s hand 
with painted nails that he calls “unisex.” Meanwhile, Bertozzo 
keeps insisting that the Maniac isn’t the real Piccini, and Pissani 
and the Superintendent keep stomping on Bertozzo’s feet to 
shut him up. Feletti throws the Maniac’s first wooden hand 
over her shoulder and into a filing cabinet—which the 
Constable promptly closes on his own fingers. Unaware of the 
irony of his words, the Superintendent declares, “This woman is 
getting out of hand.” 


Feletti stubbornly points out that fascist militants have been 
proven responsible for 102 recent attacks in the last year, and 
strong evidence links them to most of the 71 unsolved attacks, 
too. (The Superintendent accuses her of exaggerating, but he 
doesn’t know the real numbers.) These attacks were clearly 
designed “to point suspicion to the left,’ Feletti continues. The 

aniac provocatively asks if she means that the police should 
ocus on investigating the well-funded fascist paramilitaries 
that are active throughout Italy and even investigating their 
links to the government. 
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The police weren't just covering up the anarchist’s death, but also 
the bombing itself. Feletti’s evidence shows that the police were 
working together with far-right activists to stage the bombing and 
pin it on the left, presumably as an excuse to crack down on them. 
Fo and his allies were already convinced of this in 1970, and real- 
life investigations would confirm it several years later. This is the 
point in the play where 21st century audiences may realize for the 
first time that this play isn’t really about an isolated instance of 
police brutality. Instead, it’s really about a dirty war waged by 
factions within the Italian state for years against the left. 
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Fo again juxtaposes serious political commentary (the previous 
section) with a series of lighthearted jokes—this time, all referencing 
hands. The Maniac seems to be running low on disguises, and yet 
Bertozzo still hasn't figured out who he is. When the Maniac’s hand 
falls in the filing cabinet, this may be a metaphor for his successful 
infiltration of the police department (and disposal of many 
important files, which the police still haven't noticed are missing). 
Meanwhile, the ever-incompetent Constable manages to mess up 
the most basic of all his duties by smashing his fingers in the same 
filing cabinet. 
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Feletti offers more irrefutable evidence that the bombing and the 
anarchist’s death are not isolated incidents, but rather part of an 
ongoing campaign of state terrorism. The Superintendent's 
lackluster reaction seems to confirm this: he has no serious rebuttal 
and doesn’t even know the real numbers, which is further proof of 
the police force's incompetence. The Maniac asks about Feletti’s 
sources in the same sarcastic tone that he always uses to mock the 
policemen, but it will soon become clear that he is not mocking her 
at all—rather, he’s pointing out how obvious her conclusions are. 
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Bertozzo and the Superintendent cringe throughout the 
aniac’s speech. Bertozzo circles the Maniac repeatedly, then 
he notices his own coat and hat on the coat stand and realizes 
who the Maniac really is. He screams, “It’s him!! It’s that fucking 
maniac!” The Superintendent, the Constable, and Pissani jump 
on Bertozzo to shut him up. All the while, the Maniac goes on. 
He declares that, even if Feletti exposes a scandal at the police 
department, at most a few bureaucrats will lose their jobs. But 
the real scandal is that the whole state is complicit: “corruption 
isn’t] the exception to the rule. [...] Corruption is the rule.’ 


Bertozzo lunges at the Maniac, pulls off his eye patch, and 
triumphantly shows everyone else that he has two eyes. 
Nobody is impressed. The Maniac claims to wear the eye patch 
“for amusement.” Pissani and the Superintendent laugh, then 
wrestle Bertozzo down to the ground and chase him offstage. 
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Confused, Feletti asks who the Maniac really is. Bertozzo runs 
back onstage to say that the Maniac’s leg is fake. Pissani and 
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then Bertozzo seizes the Constable’s gun and tells the other 
police to stand in a line at the front of the stage, against the 


imaginary fourth wall. (He apologizes 


to the audience.) He 


orders Feletti to handcuff the other three officers to the 
window, and she does. 
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After sticking to sarcasm and provocation throughout the whole 
play, the Maniac finally starts to give a genuinely impassioned 
speech and reveal his true political colors. He offers the unsettling 
conclusion that the police's campaign of repression is not just the 
work of a few rogue actors, but rather a central part of the state’s 
very purpose: enabling, protecting, and profiting from corruption. To 
the Maniac, the government is just a gang that happened to seize 
control of society; they talk about democracy and justice in order to 
prevent others from taking over, but they are really willing to do 
anything to protect their power. While the policemen realize that 
the Maniac may not be entirely on their side, they still don’t 
understand him fully enough to process Bertozzo's warning. Rather, 
they assume that Bertozzo has merely identified him as Professor 
Malipiero—and so is about to blow his cover to Feletti. 
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Bertozzo’s attempt to unmask the Maniac backfires because Pissani 
and the Superintendent already know that the Maniac is in disguise. 
Bertozzo ends up looking like a paranoid fool, even though he is 
desperately trying to save the other officers from their own poor 
judgment. Of course, this is far from the first time in this play that 
the fool has proven the wisest character of all. 
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The Maniac challenges Feletti—and the liberal political principles 
that she represents—by suggesting that a free press and civil society 
are not enough to create a better system of government. When 
journalists and reformers expose corruption, he suggests, they don’t 
contribute to true systemic change; rather, they just give the 
government a chance to adapt its “window-dressing” and rotate out 
one group of corrupt officials for another. He implies that the real 
solution is a revolution—presumably a communist workers’ 
revolution—which would actually change the structure of society 
and the government. 
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Pissani and the Superintendent continue to disparage Bertozzo, 
who also happens to be the only police officer who actually 
understands what is going on. It's fitting that the play’s most literal 
fourth wall joke, which challenges the division between reality and 
fiction, comes right at the moment when all its established patterns 
and power dynamics start to fall apart. It’s no longer clear who is 
whom, who is in charge, or who is on which side. Indeed, Bertozzo’s 
apology to the audience creates the impression that the hostage 
situation is unplanned or might even be real, with one actor holding 
the others hostage over some grudge. 
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Bertozzo once again tells the Maniac to reveal his true identity. 
The other officers try to stop Bertozzo, but he pulls the medical 
records out of the Maniac’s bag instead and gives them to the 
Superintendent. The Maniac plays with the bomb and 
complains that, instead of a revolution, European workers got 
corrupt governments and false promises of democracy. As they 
go through the papers, the Superintendent and Pissani finally 
realize that Professor Malipiero is actually a lunatic who 
escaped from an asylum. 


The Maniac starts denouncing the Watergate scandal, the UK 
government's cover-up of Soviet spy Anthony Blunt's 
confession, and its leniency toward businessmen who violate 
sanctions against Rhodesia. The Superintendent and Pissani 
call out the actor playing the Maniac by name and tell him to 
stick to Dario Fo’s original script. Feletti demands to know why 
Fo only wrote one female character into the play. 


Pissani and the Superintendent say they can hardly believe the 
Maniac’s true identity. Then the Maniac pulls the tape recorder 
out of his bag and switches it on. It plays back the audio of 
Pissani admitting that the Superintendent pushed the anarchist 
out the window. The Maniac explains that he has recorded 
everything, then takes off his disguise. Feletti recognizes him as 
Paulo Davidovitch Gandolpho, a far-left agitator and 
sportswriter. 
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Bertozzo finally gets through to the other officers. Tellingly, they only 
accept the Maniac’s identity once they read it in a police file—no 
matter how much madness they see right in front of them, they will 
never trust their eyes and ears above what's written on paper. And 
the audience will soon uncover yet another layer of irony and 
deception: the Maniac is not actually who his file portrays him to be 
at all. 
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This play was originally performed in Italy in 1970, but this section 
has been rewritten to focus on political scandals in the U.S. and U.K. 
in the late 1970s. This isn't an error or a violation of Fo’s intent as a 
playwright—rather, Fo wanted actors and directors to adapt his play 
to their contemporary time and place. This was his way of 
reminding audiences that state violence and corruption always 
continue under capitalism, and ordinary people must always fight 
them in order to create a just society. So while the other actors call 
attention to the Maniac breaking the fourth wall, this is exactly the 
point: the play is supposed to be relevant to the audience and their 
political reality, no matter when and where they are watching. This 
LitChart is based on the 1980 U.K. edition of the play, but other 
editions will replace this passage with more relevant examples. 
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The tape recorder only appeared briefly at the beginning of the 
second scene, so Maniac is likely to surprise the audience by pulling 
it out here. Needless to say, he also surprises the policemen, since it 
means that the evidence of their crimes will go public. Next, Feletti’s 
revelation adds yet another layer of mystery to the Maniac’s 
identity—it turns out that he was never really a madman, but just a 
clever activist with a knack for acting. In fact, Gandolpho may be 
just another of his personas, too. This is the ruse at the heart of the 
play: the Maniac’s true identity is unknowable. In fact, he could be 
any of the millions of Italians who were secretly fighting alongside 
Fo for a workers’ revolution. 
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The Superintendent tells Bertozzo to shoot the Maniac, but 
before he can, the Maniac pulls out the bomb. The 
Superintendent remembers that there’s no detonator, but 
Bertozzo sees that the Maniac has added one. At the Maniac’s 
orders, Bertozzo puts down the gun, joins the other policemen 
by the window, and handcuffs himself to it. The Maniac explains 
that he plans to distribute hundreds of copies of his tape all 
around Italy. He gets the handcuff keys from Feletti and 
explains that the bomb will go off in five minutes. 


Feletti protests that the Maniac can’t simply murder people in 
service of his political goals, but the Maniac says that the 
policemen have done exactly the same thing. She says that 
ultra-leftists like him hate democracy, but he says that 
journalists like her just publish “reformist illusions” on behalf of 
capitalists. After all, he continues, capitalist countries like Italy 
only pretend to be democracies, until the people really win 
power and the ruling classes set up an authoritarian system. 
This is what happened in Chile, with Augusto Pinochet's coup 
d'état against Salvador Allende in 1973. Feletti disagrees; while 
she and the Maniac debate what the coup in Chile means for 
left-wing politics, the policemen complain that they only have a 
couple minutes left before the bomb goes off. 
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The Maniac’s bag of tricks saves him once again, and the tables turn 
once more. The Maniac’s true motives finally become clear—he 
wants to expose the truth about the anarchist’s death in a way that 
journalists like Feletti never can. Ironically, he holds the police 
hostage with a bomb of their own making. But there’s an even 
deeper irony here, too: Fo has used this play to accuse fascists and 
the government of carrying out the Piazza Fontana bombing, in part 
based on the assumption that anarchists and left-wingers would not 
carry out such an attack. But the play actually ends with a left-wing 
activist carrying out a bombing! While Fo is by no means suggesting 
that anarchists actually carried out the bombing, he does appear to 
be poking fun at fellow left-wingers who think their side can do no 
wrong and would never use violence. 
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Like his speech about Watergate and Rhodesia, the Maniac’s debate 
with Feletti about Chile was added to a later edition of the play 
(following Fo’s wishes for the play to be adapted). Newer editions 
might as well mention COVID-19 or the 2008 financial crisis. Yet 
the coup in Chile is actually a fantastic example of the debate 
between Feletti and the Maniac—as well as a clear indicator of Fo’s 
broader political goals. In short, after Chileans elected the socialist 
Salvador Allende as president in 1973, the general Augusto 
Pinochet immediately overthrew his government with the help of 
the U.S. to set up an authoritarian capitalist system instead. While 
Feletti thinks that electoral democracies can lead to equal, just 
societies (because people will gradually redistribute power and 
resources), the Maniac thinks that capitalists will inevitably step in 
to shut down democracy whenever it tries to pursue redistribution 
(like it did in Chile). To the Maniac, contemporary capitalist 
countries pay lip service to democracy and the rule of law, but it’s all 
an illusion: their real purpose is to protect capitalists and help them 
exploit ordinary people's labor. Fo clearly wants his audience to 
consider this dilemma, but by showing Feletti and the Maniac get 
into a tactical debate while the bomb clock counts down, he is also 
simply mocking left-wing activists’ tendency to quarrel and divide 
themselves over minor ideological details. 
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Feletti stands in front of the door, says that she won't let the 
aniac go through with his plan, and threatens to publicly 
expose him. He says that she can do so if she wants; he gives 
her the handcuff keys and leaves. As the policemen beg for 
mercy, the Maniac briefly reappears and tells the audience that 
Feletti has to decide. She does: she runs out the door. There is 
an explosion, and the lights go out. The Maniac calls it “a happy 
ending!” and leaves. 


But the Maniac doesn't really exit. Instead, he returns to tell the 
audience that critics will hate it if “the ultra-left hooligan win|[s].” 
He explains that Feletti will now perform the other version of 
the ending. The lights come back on, and the policemen are 
again locked to the window, with seconds before the bomb 
explodes. Feletti runs to them and unlocks their handcuffs; they 
thank her and run to the door. But then they remember that 
Feletti “knows everything!” They return and lock her to the 
window, then they run offstage, laughing. She curses them and 
yells out for help. The Maniac tells the audience that 
“Whichever way it goes, you see, you've got to decide”—and he 
bids them goodnight. 
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The Maniac gives Feletti the final say over what to do with the 
police officers. If they die, it will be her fault; but if she lets them go 
and they end up getting away with the anarchist’s death or even 
killing more innocent people, then it will be her fault, too. In reality, 
Feletti is a stand-in for the audience, and her dilemma is really Fo's 
way of presenting a dilemma to the audience: reform or revolution? 
Is it enough to fight for change within the political system, or does 
the political system itself need to be changed? While Fo is by no 
means asking his audience to take up arms against the government, 
this “happy ending” suggests his view that sometimes the left should 
be willing to use violence—especially since the right is always willing 
to do the same. 
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With this conclusion, as throughout the play, Fo cleverly plays both 
sides of a joke—he makes his point and mocks himself at the same 
time. On the one hand, the Maniac insists that Fo must show both 
endings, so as to seem neutral between reform and revolution (and 
not anger the critics or government). But on the other, the outcome 
of each scene clearly suggests that communist revolution is the 
solution and reform is a lie. Specifically, Fo argues that Italians must 
replace their government with a new one, run by workers, if they 
want to build a truly just and equal society. By showing the 
policemen leave Feletti for dead, he warns that the capitalist state is 
perfectly willing to use violence against anyone who challenges it. So 
while he makes it clear where he stands on the dilemma of reform 
or revolution, he ends by asking his audience “to decide” where they 
stand, and what they are and are not willing to do in order to create 
a better world. 
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